





Carole Dowd, 9year-old city girl, learned to milk while visiting her aunt, author of “Children and Dairy Goats” 
(on page 4). Her first milking experience was on a gentle grade doe nearing the end of her lactation. Carole 
learned the basic ins-and-outs of goatkeeping rapidly—Photo by Frieda Marion. 
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BLEATINOS 2: 


By CORL A. LEACH 


Hot weather correspondence 


The theory is that people don't 
write many letters during hot 
weather. The exception seems to be 
when it comes to goat owners and 
their opinions of the two national 
goat organizations. This whole issue 

of Dairy Goat 
Journal could be 
filled with letters 
on this subject 
that have been re- 
ceived since our 
comments in the 
May issue. 

A few examples 
that give a fair 
cross-section of all 
this correspond- 
ence appear in the 
You Said It col- 
umn of this issue. 
There is complete 

agreement that the associations are 
not fulfilling their functions, that 
while they have accomplished much 
in some respects the overnll dupli- 
cation and competition offsets much 
of the benefits, and that the expense 
of maintaining two offices is a luxury 
the industry cannot well afford. 

The problem seems clear and these 
correspondents haye stated it well 
The question still remains as to how 
to proceed to satisfactorily correct 
the situation and to give the dairy 
goat industry the type of organiza- 
tional representation to which it is 
entitled. Mr. Barber, in his letter, 
perhaps makes the best presentation 
of the political difficulties in this di- 
rection, and hints at the possible solu- 
tion. 

If a sufficient number of members 
would query non-committal candi- 
dates for office before casting their 
ballots it might be effective in de 
veloping an officiary cognizant of 
the wishes of the members and the 
election of officers who would be re- 
sponsive to those wishes. 


A roseate prospect 

While high taxation, labor short- 
ages and high feed prices are in some 
instances putting a large obstacle in 
the path of some commercial goat 
dairy operations, recent surveys of 
Grade A and Certified goat dairies 
indicate a most optimistic attitude. 
Without a single exception every one 
reporting indicated that sales were 
far ahead of production, and only 
high labor, feed and building costs 
prevented expansion while others are 
going ahead to increase their produc- 
tion anyway. 

Some have felt that excessive over- 
head was at the point of farcing them 
out of business, or decreasing it to 
a one man or family operation; one 
or two felt it would be necessary for 
them to discontinue commercial pro- 


duction altogether since even with 
fine sales they could not balance their 
books. 


It seems the problems of these goat 
dairymen are exactly the same as 
those confronting all businesses to- 
day—but with the advantage that goat 
milk is a highly salable product and 
the goat dairymen seem to have less 
sales expense than do most busi- 
nesses. 

From personal observation of some 
of these dairies it would seem that 
few of them are operating as efficient- 
ly as they could. A review of feed- 
ing practices, utilization of labor, and 
improved general management would 
greatly improve the net returns and 
would largely meet the problems of 
increased costs. 

Compared to most businesses— 
groceries and haberdasheries, filling 
stations and cow dairies and all the 
rest—goat dairying looks like a 
mighty comfortable spot these days. 


Christ is not enough 

“Christ is not enough! Cali out the 
army!” 

That is the statement that may well 
be engraved upon American coinage 
instead of the traditional “In God 
We Trust.” The in-growing militar- 
ism of America seeks to turn people 
from the precepts of Christ and his 
commands for brotherly love, seek- 
ing now to train its youth in the 
niceties of dropping fire bombs on 
a city. ... But Christ said, “Ye 
have heard that it was said of them 
of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment: but I say unto 
you, that everyone who is angry with 
his brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” Christ made no excep- 
tions; he did not indicate that hat- 
ing and killing were forbidden unless 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or even by a legislature. 

I have seen what fire bombs did 
to Japan. By no stretch of the im- 
agination can one see Christ approv- 
ing the mass slaughter there... 
things like the 174 boys and girls 
boiled to death as they sought refuge 
in their school’s swimming pool. Yet 
that is the program that the Men of 
Mars would call normal and indoc- 
trinate into the youth of our land. 

Conscription, Universal Military 
Training—education for young men 
to appfeciate the beauty of a burst- 
ing bomb in the midst of the enemy. 

. But Christ said, “Ye have heard 
that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy: but 
I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute 
you.” 

Our nation, “founded under God,” 
would train its young men to destroy 
the oil reserves and growing forests, 
to lay waste farm lands and to pol- 


lute streams in its teaching of man’s 
stewardship of God’s gifts, and in 
its interpretation of the parable of 
the talents! 

Up and down Japan I saw the re- 
sults of this destruction of these 
gifts of God left to man’s steward- 
ship. The results of a nation bereft 
of its resources are terrifying—proof 
of our own inadequacy in dipl y 
and Christianity. Yet the military- 
mind would have us bow to this pro- 
gram, instead of adopting God’s way 
for the world. 

To the militarists Christ is not 
enough—their faith in Christ’s teach- 
ing that “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul and with all thy mind” 
is qualified by human fear and ra- 
tionalizations, and replacing God's 
guidance with bombers. That is 
hardly adherence to Christ’s second 
commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

The compromise of churchmen— 
one hesitates to say Ch 
Mars began with Constantine. It is 
the thing that non f for-_ 
eign countries cannot understand: 
How can a nation claiming to be 
Christian become the most efficient 
blood-letter, killer and destroyer of 
all history? 

Educational, home and religious 
forces seek to give youth a good en- 
vironment. But if you could have 
been with me to see a few score of 
the military in chapel services on 
Sunday—and thousands of boys 
cramming Tokyo’s jam-packed beer 
halls and strip tease shows, living in 
concubinage or patronizing brothels, 
the orphanages with their half-breed 
children, or the PX’s in unmarried 
women’s billets openly offering con- 
traceptives, then you might appreci- 
ate the moral atmosphere into which 
certain segments of our government 
would lead us. Either schools, home 
and religion are wrong in seeking a 
good environment for youth—or the 
jingoistic, nationalistic, militaristic 
policy is wrong. Which program is 
consistent with Christ’s teachings? 

A national farm paper heads a 
story, “Big Talk Won't Save Our Soil.” 
It points out that until we actually 
pratice soil conservation nothing can 
be done. Neither will talk—nor 
prayer—save our nation against the 
encroachment of the anti-Christian 
forces of Mars, but only the actual 
practice of Christianity. Until Amer- 
ica’s churchmen become Christian in 
deed as well as word we will pay the 
price of war upon war—they are not 
taking leadership in establishing 
God’s Kingdom upon the earth, nor 
will they do so as long as they even 
by implication replace Christ with the 
army! 





Tape recordings 

To make wider use of outstanding 
talks at meetings of goat owners 
Manfert A. Johnson, Rochester, Minn., 
suggests that tape recordings be made 
and then loaned to other associations. 
Mr Johnson suggests that he would 
be willing to make duplicate record- 
ings of such information to be sent 
to persons or groups that would use 
and return them. 





Common sense is the one good rule 
to follow in raising dairy goats. 





You Said It 
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4 are invited for this department of communica- 
pomdig: «4 Gone oa readere—just make them short and to the point. with a limit 


so than 200 words. 


Utter confusion 

We are reminded of the lawyer 
who said to his client; “Man! They 
can’t put you in jail for that!” “But, 
sir. . . !" the prisoner replied. 

And so, though there simply can’t 
be two goat registries—yet there are. 
We had best pull our collective heads 
out of the sand and look around be- 
fore sOmeone pulls out the rest of 
our tail feathers. That one has rec- 
ords way back to the grave and be- 
yond, while the other registry has 
done an excellent job of collecting 
and tabulating is beside the point at 
present. They both do have authentic 
records, and each has some records 
of original importations. Each has 
tacitly acknowledged and approved 
the uther many times and in several 
ways. Each is well established and 
with a considerable following. 

We, the little ones, would also like 
to be considered as a necessary part 
of the dairy goat industry and to have 
a voice in its progress. It is true we 
do have the ballot, so-called, and that 
no one persuades us to cast our votes 
for either this one or that one against 
our wills.. It isn’t necessary—they 
have a better system, the proxy. 

Indeed, it would be better for us if 
there were some ones qualified to 
persuade us because, as matters 
stand, the rank and file of us can only 
vote over and over for the same old 
list of directors without ever know- 
ing where any one of them stands 
on any subject—we don't even know 
whether the name of our choice is 
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qualified, willing or even able to fill 
the office. This doesn’t make sense, 
but it does promote and perpetuate 
the clique in power. 

Never fear, we, the voters, would 
vote if we had the ballot and an issue 
to vote either for or against—but let’s 
not kid ourselves on that score, for 
we neither have it at present nor 
are we likely to receive it in the near 
future. 

Were we, the members, told why 
there is no such thing as an AGS 
registered grade? We were not! On 
the contrary, we were later asked to 
vote on an article of the constitution 
which had permitted just that. Were 
we, the members, allowed to vote to 
outlaw, or not, the records of another 
society? We were not! We were not 
even told beforehand of the decision. 
Yet we, the members did vote on all 
such shenanigans! How? Why, of 
course, by proxy!!! 

Every director at every meeting 
carries enough proxies to swing most 
any kind of a “deal,” either new, fair, 
or simply raw, and we, the member- 
ship who provide the proxies know 
but little if anything of what our 
favorite (7?) director believes in. They 
keep that to themselves and are 
bound to no one. 

This situation must continue unless 
and until such time and in some way 
the constitutions of both registries 
can be changed to permit intelligent 
votes to be cast by an intelligent and 
tMterested people. This would, neces- 
sarily, have to be done by mail. In- 
terested candidates for office should 
be encouraged to prepare their pro- 
posals for the improvement of the 
industry and to submit these to the 
membership so that they can consid- 
er and then vote for or against the 
proposals offered.—Mortimer K. Bar- 
ber, Ft. McCoy, Fila. 


It happened in Austria 

We left Austria a good many years 
ago because of the enforced military 
training. We have all seen in the 
years since what the development of 
militarism did to that country! I lost 
a brother in the first World War. 

That gives an idea of why I so 
heartily applaud Mark Twain’s War 
Prayer as published in Dairy Goat 
Journal.—G, Uresk, Kingston, N. Y. 
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asked why dairy goat 
owners do not stick together better, 
and why they don’t join and promote 
local or state associations, and if they 
did join it resulted in dissension and 
bickering with none of them getting 
anywhere. 

The first reason is the example set 


by the national organizations, with 
divided registries and activities. We 
might as well have none as to have 
the present situation continue. With 
a third would-be registry having gone 
by the boards it opens the way for 
the two remaining to get together 
and to start serving the people. Such 
consolidation would save half the office 
expense—a point that has not been 
sufficiently emphasized—to permit 
really constructive work being done. 
When the leaders in the registry 
associations set a good example the 
state and local groups will soon fol- 
low.—Nic Klein, Hampton, Ia. 


No files now 

Last year Dairy Goat Journal pass- 
ed on the hint to use borax on the 
manure pile to prevent flies. Our 
goats are on a platform with gratings 
and a sloping drip pan and a trough 
in the rear into which we sprinkle 
about a tablespoon of borax. 

Result? No flies. We also sprinkle 
a bit around windows and _ cor- 
ners, and did not use an entire box 
all season. Windows are screened, 
but we left the door open so the goats 
could go in and out. 

The only trouble with this was that 
the goats preferred their flyless barn 
to a nice pasture outside the door. 
—Frances B. Davis, South Holland, 
mH. . 


The real obligation 

The militarism that is creeping up- 
on the United States makes it neces- 
sary for every young man to remem- 
ber he must first be a Christian be- 
fore he is even an American. If he 
sincerely believes in a Supreme Being 
he will not devote himself to killing 
other men, or learning the fine art 
of destruction. Instead he will de- 
vote himself to building, to Christian 
love and brotherhood, and the estab- 
lishment of universal peace rather 
than universal militarism. Goats do 
have a place in such a constructive 
program!—Roy Norton, Merlin, Oreg. 


First export 

We are making our first export 
shipment, which is quite a thrill to 
us. We are keeping our fingers cross- 
ed hoping to get our papers back from 
the registry association in plenty of 
time. I hope something can be done 
about speeding up the registries—it 
is getting to be such a worry. But 
there’s already been plenty said on 
that subject——Mr. and Mrs. Donovan 
A. Beal, Merced, Calif. 


Tell your representatives 

When I wrote Allan Rogers r. ~ird- 
ing color registration of Saanens and 
Toggenburgs he remarked that if 
more members of the associations 
would make their wishes known to 
the directors they could serve them 
better. 

Did you know that there are quite 
a number of members who have the 
mistaken idea that the directors 
should contact them personally when 
anything comes up and opinions are 
wanted ?—Giadys Wright, Shreveport, 
La. 
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Children and Dairy Goats 


© By FRIEDA MARION, Appleberry Farm, West Newbury, Mass. 


How OFTEN have we heard goats ex- 
tolled as suitable animals for chil- 
dren and just 
there to the idea? Does a goat make 
a good pet for a child? How old 
must a child be to care for a dairy 
goat? Can a child milk efliciently? 
Because goat kids are so 
the compar atively 
small (compared to cattle, that is!) 
it’s easy to assume that a young per- 
son could handle goats, but it's my 
personal belief that no goat, even a 
scrub, should be handed over to the 
child 
Many 


true, 


how much truth is 


lovable 


and animals are 


care of a without 


idequ ile 
supervision. 
it’s 


cle Ve lop 


children love 
children 
and skills 
when quite young, but on the whole 
it is both more humane and efficient 
to direct a child’s 
these without 
whole responsibility of an 


welfare upon immature sho 


goats, and some 


responsibility 


along 


the 


animal's 


activities 
lines throwing 
lders. 
local 
4 ked 
of the 
traveled a 
lot in his business it would be neces 
sary for his 10-year-old son to take 
care of any dairy goats they bought. 
The family was anxious to own goats 
and their milk and other 
dairy products, and the visitor want- 
ed our opinion on the matter. 
Frankly, I doubted that goatkeep- 
ing under those circumstances would 


Recently at a meeting of our 


oat club a visiting member 
their opinion 


above questions. As he 


goat owners 


supply 


be successful. 

If the boy could first join an active 
LH where the leader had 
some knowledge of goats I think the 
family would be on the right track. 
With some experienced help the 10- 
year-old could easily adapt to the 
routine chores of caring 


group 


fora couple 
of goats, es pet ially if they were 
half-grown kids rather 
Milking is a different 
story, of course, and I should never 
child or adult, to 
learn to milk on a fresh goat. It’s 
much better to animal 
nearing the end of her lactation when 
and incomplete 
will have less effect. 
Children, like the rest of us, differ 
greatly in their ability to sustain 
interest and effort in the behalf of 
any project, yet some individuals do 
remarkably well along these lines 
even when very young. Carole, my 
niece pictured in the photograph on 


vearlings or 
than milkers. 


advise anyone, 
choose an 


slow ness 


milking 


the cover of this issue, had been 
raised in the city and our goats were 
the first she had ever seen, yet she 
learned to milk while visiting me 
and quickly caught on to all details 
of our barn routine. Carole learned 
on Merrybelle, a calm and gentle doe 
that an easy flow of milk. 
Merrybelle was nearing the end of 
her lactation and I let Carole milk 
her after I had finished with the 
others, At first I stripped Mary- 
belle myself but in a short time Car- 
ole was doing the whole operation 
herself, 

Sanitation is something else again. 
Can you always trust your child to 
wash thoroughly before meals? (If 
the answer is yes, are you thinking 
of a real, live child?) Most chil- 
dren can go through the mechanics 
of milking long before they’re old 
enough to appreciate the necessity 
of strict sanitary measures necessary 
to keep milk fit for human consump- 
tion, yet a child learning to milk 


gives 


_can practice on a doe whose milk is 


fed to kids or other animals. 
Although goats are small animals 
they're certainly fritky and often 
dificult to manage. It takes a strong 
boy to control an unruly mature doe 
intent on getting out to green grass 
and many families with only a few 


animals have to stake their goats. 
What then? We try to teach our 
goats to lead by walking along close 
to them, holding their heads up and 
pressing against their shoulders. A 
goat on one end of a chain with. a 
child on the other means the goat 
is boss! A well-fenced exercise yard 
is the answer to a lot of problems 
but this takes adult help. 

As for giving a child a goat for 
a pet, how I wish people wouldn't! 
Goats are practical dairy animals. 
No child wants a pet that must be 
always fenced or tied, yet if a goat 
is allowed to roam freely flowers 
and shrubs are eaten, neighbors 
complain, and the goat begins to 
think she’s human and becomes a 
nuisance. 

Children who learn the true value 
of dairy goats can be a great asset 
to the goat industry in future years. 
In my personal experience with 
and children, my and 
numerous nieces and nephews, I am 
convinced that goats and children 
are a happy combination like straw- 
berries and cream or steak and 
I’m equally sure that in 
order to achieve the best results by 
combining the two, just as with the 
foods mentioned, it takes intelligent 
adult manipulation! 


goats own 


onions. 





in America? 


blank. 


in dairy goats .. 


passing them out to friends... . 





Tell Others About Dairy Goats . . . 
... Make a Profit for Yourself 


DO YOU believe that the more who read Dairy Goat Journal, the 
more rapid will be the development of the dairy goat industry 


If you do, here is a mutually helpful plan: 

You will be supplied with subscription blanks which indicate your 
recommendation of Dairy Goat Journal. 
you to sign (or rubber stamp) your name and address on each 


You enclose these with letters, pass them on to those interested 

. for each new subscription sent in to Dairy 
Goat Journal you are paid 25c commission (redeemable in sub- 
scriptions, advertising, books, or any other item offered by us). 

You do not send in these subscriptions—your name is on the blank, and 

a Credit Card is sent you immediately when subscriptions come in (giv- 

ing you the name of the subscriber, also, for your records), 

This costs you nothing; it can pay the expense of your postage, station- 

ery and advertising, merely by enclosing these blanks in your letters or 

And you know, too, that an informed 

goat owner is likely to be a successful and satisfied owner. 


May we send you a pad of these blanks today? 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Missouri 


Space is provided for 











Are Your Goats Worth Anything To You? 


© By L. BERT NYE, JR., 


Do you Kiss your goats regularly, 

talk baby talk to them, or take 
them walking on a leash? Many 
people do, and their goats don’t 
seem to mind much, for goats are 
friendly intelligent animals. But, 
nevertheless, | believe that as an all 
around pet the goat will never re- 
place the dog, cat, goldfish or other 
of our more cooperative domestic 
animals. If the goat is to obtain 
wide acceptance in America, she can- 
not do it on love alone, but must 
also prove herself to be an economic 
asset. 

How are your goats treating your 
pocketbook? It will pay any goat- 
keeper to sit down occasionally and 
figure just what his goats are cost- 
ing him, or paying him—and why. 
Although feed and milk costs vary 
with time and place, you might use 
the following pattern of analysis- 
substituting your own figures. 

A doe requires grain, hay, with or 
in place of pasture, housing, your 
own or someone else’s labor, and 
stud and other minor fees and ex- 
penses. In return she provides milk, 
kids, which should be salable, man- 
ure of high quality and possibly 
weed control. 

The value of these items can be 
expressed in dollars and cents and 
the net value of the animal to you 
then determined. As a doe grows 
and passes through cycles of milk 
production this value will change. 
How it changes is a measure of your 
skill and directly affects your pocket- 
book. 


The amount of net dollars invest- 
ed in or received from a typical doe 
over a period of years is shown in 
the accompanying graph. This graph 
assumes first, that you are presented 
with a newborn doe kid, gratis. 
Second, it is estimated that a milk- 
ing doe will consume | |b. of grain 
and two lbs. of hay for each quart 
of milk produced and that each doe- 
ling and doe will require a mini- 
mum of | Ib. of grain and 2!/2 lbs. 
of hay per day. Grain is taken at 
4%c per pound, and hay at $35 per 
ton. Third, milk is valued at 22c 
per quart but could be more, or 
less, depending on whether you take 
it at the cost of such cow’s milk as 
it may replace, or sell it a higher 
_ Fourth, stud fee is taken at 
and kids as having a sale value 


“Dogwood,” McLean, Va. 


of $10 each with two to a kidding. 
Finally the cost of housing and labor 
are assumed to be offset by the 
value of manure received, weed con- 
trol and such pleasure as you might 
derive from acquaintance with the 
animal. 

No defense is set forth for these 
assumptions. Some of them may 


For comparison, let's suppose our 
owner was after higher milk pro- 
duction and was lucky enough to 
start out with a doe kid of better 
stock. He then bred to a better 
buck, paying a $15 stud fee—but 
this was offset by an increase in the 
sale value of his kids to $15.00 each. 
Let’s assume that this doe produced 
1800 pounds over ten months, for 
an average of 3 quarts a day, which 
is good but not spectacular per- 
formance. The net return from this 
animal is shown by the broken line. 
Again, our owner has made his max- 


Net dollars invested in or received from a typical doe over a period of years. 
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have no bearing whatsoever in your 
case, but they do give us a starting 
point for discussion and provide 
examples of the type of figures that 
you can work out to fit your own 
situation. 

Now, let’s look at the graph. 
Here in solid line is a moving profit 
and loss statement of a little doe 
that did not grow to be much of a 
milk producer, giving only a total 
of 900 lbs. over a ten-month period, 
or an average of only 1% quarts 
per day. Note that the owner has 
made his maximum investment in 
the animal at the time of her first 
kidding, in his case $76.40. Up to 
this point she has been all expense 
and no income. Now she begins to 
pay off in kids and milk, but not 
very fast. At the end of her first 
lactation, the owner is still $7.40 in 
the hole and at the end of her second 
lactation, after he has owned the 
goat over three years, he van show 
a total net profit of only $53.20. 


2 YEARS 








a 
| 


4 YEARS 





“3 YEARS 


imum investment at the time of first 
kidding, $86.40 in this case, but be- 
cause of increased milk production 
he can boast a net profit of $50.10 
by the end of the first lactation pe- 
riod. At the end of the second lacta- 
tion he is $178.20 ahead and can 
look forward for years to come to 
more than double the annual profits 
of the owner of the first doe. 

If you study the costs of your 
own goatkeeping venture by this, or 
some other method, I believe you 
will find yourself faced with several 
definite facts that many of ué try to 
ignore amid the joys of goatkeeping, 
but facts that determine whether our 
goats are a luxurious or a profitable 
hobby. 

Some of them are: 

It Costs as Much to Raise a Poor 
Goat as a Good One 
Extra dollars spent for quality 
kids or really good stud service 
become a small part of the total 
investment in a milking doe and 
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can be the wisest dollars you 
spend. 

High Production Pays Dividends 
Many of the costs of maintain- 
ing a goat are fixed. It’s that 
extra milk that brings in the 
profit. 

Wilk Rec ords Sat € Dollars 
It’s mighty easy to kid our- 
selves concerning the milk pro- 
duction of our favorite doe. 
Milk scales and a few seconds 
a day plus an annual summary, 
will give you the truth. 

And finally, that old breeders’ 
maxim “Keep The Best—Cull The 

Rest.” 





GOAT MILK TAKES PLACE 
OF KNIFE FOR ULCERS 


By H. E. Tilley, 
Boone, Colo. 


Puysicians had given up treating 

me for stomach ulcers back in 
1934. I was told that only a surgi- 
cal operation would do me any good. 
But I knew that would not remove 
the cause of those ulcers. So, like 
so many others, I decided to “try” 
goat milk. The ulcers disappeared 
and I have had no trouble in the 
years since then. 

Some years later a man in our 
community sent his son to talk to 
me about the use of goat milk. The 
young man explained that his father 
had cancer of the stomach 
necessarily 


I am not 
verifying the diagnosis, 
but he had gone to the hospital for 
an operation and was reported to be 
so full of cancer they merely sewed 
him up and sent him home. 

1 told the young man of my ex- 
perient e, and gave him one of my 
I suggested that his father 
should start the first thing in the 
morning and drink slowly about 3 
oz. of fresh, warm milk, and do this 
every two hours during the day. 

Less than a month later I noticed 
a man riding a disc on the school 
section which had been plowed while 
the ground was too wet and dried 
into big, hard clods. I thought at 
the time it would take a husky fel- 
low to ride over that rough ground 
all day. . Imagine my surprise 
when about 4 o'clock he drove in 
where | was working and told me 
he was the man to whom I had given 
the goat. He said he was happy 
and feeling fine and doing the first 
full day’s work he had been able to 
do in 20 years. 


goats, 


Don’t buy a cheap goat and then 
condemn the seller if it is not satis- 
factory. 


Stability of Goat Milk in Frozen Storage 


@ By FRED M. GRANT, Dairy Research Laboratories, USDA 


Because goat milk is a seasonal and 

perishable product, there are 
several months in the winter when 
the supply is inadequate to meet the 
demand. Various methods for ex- 
tending the supply throughout the 
year have been tried. One method 
that has been in commercial use for 
years is to concentrate the fresh milk 
and sterilize it in cans. This method 
is impractical for most goat dairy- 
men because it requires expensive 
equipment. 

In recent years refrigeration fa- 
cilities have become available in 
nearly all sections of the country. 
With this in mind, and because it 
was already studying various phases 
of the frozen storage of cow’s milk, 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry decid- 
ed to investigate the frozen storage 
of goat milk. 


Procedure 


Fresh milk from goats of the 
Beltsville, Md., herd of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry was used in the 
study reported here. Usually, milk 
from the previous day’s production 
was used, but when the supply was 
short it was sometimes necessary to 
use milk from the 2 previous days. 
None of the milk was more than 48 
hours old when it was received in 
the laboratories. 

Experiments were conducted both 
with homogenized milk and with un- 
homogenized milk. Milk to be 
homongenized was heated to approx- 
imately 130° F. and homogenized 
at a pressure of 2,500 lbs. per square 
inch. The homogenized milk was 
then pasteurized by heating it to 
143° and holding at that tempera- 
ture for 30 minutes; it was then 
cooled over a surface cooler to 50° 
or lower. The milk that was not to 
be homogenized was_ pasteurized 
immediately in the same manner as 
the homogenized milk, that is, heat- 
ing to 143° and holding at that 
temperature for 30 minutes, follow- 
ed by cooling to 50° or lower. 

Ascorbic acid (vitamin C) was 
added to some of the processed milk 
in the form of a freshly prepared, 
concentrated, water solution. 

After the above procedure was 
completed, the milk was sealed in 
cans of either 160 or 300 milliliter 
(approximately 1/6 or % quart) 
capacity. Each can was marked 
with the date, treatment, and freez- 
ing and storage temperatures, and 


then was placed in the proper cooler 
for freezing. Twenty-four hours was 
allowed for freezing, although the 
samples were frozen in 4 hours or 
less at O° F. and lower and in 5 to 
6 hours at 14°, 

Enough cans were filled so that 
replicates of each sample could be 
frozen and also stored at each of 
the temperatures under considera- 
tion. 

When samples were to be exam- 
ined, cans representing each method 
of milk treatment and freezing 
temperature were taken from each 
storage space. Then all samples 
were thawed in water at the same 
temperature and for the same length 
of time—usually 98° F. for 30 min- 
utes—and the cans were opened and 
the appearance of their contents 
was noted. Next the contents of 
each can were mixed thoroughly, by 
pouring back and forth into a beak- 
er, and 50-milliliter samples were 
then poured into graduated conical 
tubes and centrifuged. This pro- 
cedure followed the directions for 
determining the solubility index of 
milk powder as given in Federal 
Specifications. 

Following the centrifuging, the 
amount of sediment in the conical 
tubes was read directly in milliliters, 
and this number was used as one of 
the factors for evaluating the body 
stability of the milk. 

The milk remaining in each can 
after the sample for sediment was 
removed was used for tasting for 
flavor. Usually three experienced 
milk tasters judged this property. 
Occasionally the taste panel was in- 
creased in order to obtain a popular 
opinion on the palatability of certain 
samples. The primary object of the 
flavor study was to detect the inci- 
dence of oxidized flavor, but other 
flavors also were noted, particular- 
ly if they were undesirable and of 
such intensity as to decrease the 
palatability of the product. 

Effect of Freezing and Storage 
Temperatures on Quality of the 
Stored Product 

As a result of preliminary ex- 
periments, in which samples were 
frozen and stored at 14°, 0° 
-17°, and -35° F., it was established 
that 14° was not cold enough for 
satisfactory results and that the dif- 
ference between the results obtained 





Table 1—Effect of freezing and storage temperatures on body stability and 
flavor of goat milk. 





Temperature of— 


Body sta- 
bility was 
maintained 


Freezing Storage 


Average time— 

Both body and 
flavor of the same 
sample remained 

satisfactory 


Flavor 
remained 
normal 





oF. OF, 
0 0 

-17 0 
0 -17 

-17 -17 


13.5 
13.0 
24.0 
25.0 


Weeks 


Weeks 


18.5 
19.0 
24.0 
23.0 


Weeks 


10.9 
10.8 
22.6 
22.3 





at -17° and at -35° was so slight that 
further experiments with the lower 
temperature did not seem justified. 

In one instance milk held at 14° 
F., after being frozen at -17°, was 
still palatable at the end of 8 weeks; 
but in other instances the body or 
the flavor, or both, became unsatis- 
factory in 5 weeks or less, regard- 
less of the freezing temperature. 
Somewhat better results were obtain- 
ed when the milk was frozen at 14° 
and then stored at a lower tempera- 
ture, particularly at -17°. However, 
even this method could not be relied 
upon to keep both the body and the 
flavor normal for a practical period 
of time. 


In subsequent experiments, one 
sample in each pair was frozen at 
0° F. and the other at -17°, and both 
were stored at 0°. In other pairs, 
one sample was frozen at 0° and 
one at -17°, and both were stored 
at -17°. 

Table 1 gives the average number 
of weeks that either the body stabil- 
ity or the flavor remained normal 
under each combination of freezing 
and storage treatment, also the 
number of weeks that both body and 
flavor of the sample remained nor- 
mal, 


Effect on Body Stability—The 
freezing temperature did not seem 
to be as important as the storage 
temperature in maintaining body 
stability. For example, when the 
storage temperature was 0° F., both 
samples in 66% of the pairs retain- 
ed a stable body for the same length 
of time, regardless of the freezing 
temperature; and when the storage 
temperature was -17°, both samples 
in 75% of the pairs retained a stable 
body for the ‘same length of time, 
regardless of the freezing tempera- 
ture. In the remaining pairs, 
whether stored at 0° or at -17°, the 
advantage was generally in favor of 
the sample having the same freezing 
and storage temperature. 

While it was slightly better to 
both freeze and store at 0° F., than 
to freeze at -17° and store at 0°, 


better results were obtained by 
freezing at 0° and storing at -17°; 
but the best results were obtained 
by both freezing and storing at 
-17°. This agrees with the results 
of previous investigations of the 
frozen storage of cow’s milk (1). 
The samples of goat milk that were 
both frozen and stored at 0° retained 
their body stability an average of 
13.5 weeks. On the other hand, the 
samples that were both frozen and 
stored at -17° continued to have a 
good body for an average of 25 
weeks (table 1). 

Effect on Flavor.—Maintenance 
of normal flavor, or palatability, was 
influenced very little if any by the 
freezing temperature. For example, 
at a storage temperature of 0° F., 
both samples in 87% of the 
pairs retained a normal flavor equal- 
ly well, regardless of the freezing 
temperature; and at a storage tem- 
perature of -17°, both samples in 
75% of the pairs kept equally well. 
In the remaining pairs, the samples 
frozen at -17° were better than those 
frozen at 0°, whether stored at 0 
or at -17°. However, the difference 
in the length of time those frozen 
at O° or at -17° maintained a nor- 
mal flavor was not significant. 


Although the freezing temperature 
was shown to have little effect on 
the maintenance of normal flavor, 
the advantage of using the lower 
storage temperature was definitely 
indicated (table 1). 


Effect on Body and Flavor To- 
gether—When body stability and 
normal flavor are considered separ- 
ately, storage at -17° F. shows bet- 
ter results in each case than storage 
at 0°. However, failure of either 


the body or the flavor to remain nor- 
mal destroys the value of the milk 
as a beverage. In some trials, one 
of these properties became abnormal 
in a much shorter time than the 
other. Therefore, in order to com- 
pare these two storage temperatures 
for the maintenance of a quality 
product, the effects en body and on 
flavor must be considered together. 

The temperature at which samples 
were frozen had no effect on the 
length of time they maintained a 
normal body and flavor (table 1), 
but a larger number of samples re- 
mained normal longer when frozen 
at the storage temperature (table 2). 


Effect of Homogenization on Body 
and Flavor 


Investigations have shown that 
homogenization of concentrated 
cow’s milk before freezing “aids in 
retarding changes indicated by an 
oxidized flavor” (2), and that “the 
size and number of the fat globules” 
of the milk “greatly influence the 
stability of the cream emulsion mea- 
sured by the amount of oiling off 
after freezing and brief storage” 
(3). 

The fat globules of goat milk are 
considerably smaller than those of 
cow’s milk. Gamble, Ellis, and Bes- 
ley (5) state “The fat globules of 
Holstein milk were found to be 1.97 
times and Jersey milk 5.53 times as 
large as those of goat milk.” Their 
results also show that goat milk has 
1.92 times as many fat globules per 
cubic millimeter as Holstein milk 
and 3.68 times as many as Jersey 
milk. 

Homogenization did not have a 
stabilizing effect on frozen goat 
milk. In fact, when the period of 
satisfactory storage of all compar- 
able samples was averaged, it was 
found that unhomogenized milk re- 
tained a_ satisfactory body and 
flavor approximately 2 weeks longer 
than the homogenized milk. This 
difference between goat milk and 
cow’s milk is due primarily to the 
smaller and much more numerous 
fat globules in the former. Insofar 
as the evidence here is concerned, 
homogenization merely adds an- 





Table 2—Comparison of all samples as to maintenance of both normal body 


and flavor when frozen and/or stored at 0° 


or -17° F. 





Samples lasting longer 


Storage 


temperature 0° F. 


when frozen at— 


No difference 
-17° F. 





OF. Percent 


0 27 
3 


Percent Percent 


20 53 
42 50 
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other processing step and introduces 
one more possibility of contamina- 
tion. 

Effect of Added Ascorbic Acid 

Bell and Mucha (4) have shown 
that ascorbic acid (vitamin C) for- 
tification delays the development of 
an oxidized milk. 
In the 10, 
50, or milligrams of ascorbic 
added per liter (1.0567 
quarts) of freshly pasteurized goat 
milk just prior to canning and 
freezing. The effect resembled that 
on cow’s milk. The addition of less 
than 50 milligrams of ascorbic acid 
per liter was ineffective in deferring 
the development of an _ oxidized 
flavor; the addition of 50 milligrams 
and per liter increased the 
time that the goat milk maintained 
a normal flavor by approximately 
500%. 

The addition of ascorbic acid to 
the milk had no measurable effect 
on the body stability. 


flavor in ¢ ow’'s 
present 


100 


experiment, 20, 


ac id 


was 


more 


Table 3 shows the percentage of 
ascorbic acid remaining in the 
frozen goat milk after an extended 
period of storage. 


Table 3 


Storage temperature is more im- 
portant than freezing temperature 
in maintaining normal body and 
flavor. 

Homogenization of goat milk 
prior to freezing did not prolong 
the period in which the flavor and 
body structure of the frozen milk re- 
mained normal. 

Addition of 50 or 100 milligrams 
of ascorbic acid per liter of milk, 
after pasteurization and _ before 
freezing, increased the time the milk 
retained a normal flavor in frozen 
storage by approximately 50 per 
cent, 

High-quality goat milk, when 
pasteurized and then frozen and 
stored at a temperature between 0° 
and -17° F., will keep satisfactorily 
for from 2 to 5 months. The lower 
the temperature within these limits, 
the better and more reliable will be 
the results. 

References 
(1) Babcock, C. J., et al. 1946. Frozen 
homogenized milk. I. Effect of 
freezing and storage tempera- 
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Percentage of the total ascorbic acid remaining in samples of goat 


milk following various treatments, 


Total 
ascorbic 
acid 
in the 

milk* 


F. + OF~ “Mg./1 


Freezing Storage 
tempera- tempera 
ture ture 


0 i 


9 weeks 
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Percentage of total ascorbic acid after 
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19 weeks 31 weeks 57 weeks 
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After adding 50 or 100 milligrams of ascorbic acid per liter of fresh milk. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Freezing and storage of goat milk 
at 14° F. did not preserve the prod- 
uct satisfactorily, and there was only 
slight advantage in freezing and 
storage at -35° as compared with 
17°. 

Although goat milk may remain 
palatable for more than 3 months 
when it is frozen and stored at 0 
F., it was found that this tempera- 
ture could not be relied on to give 
consistently 

Best results obtained when 
the milk was both frozen and stored 
at -17° F. At that temperature, the 
samples, including those discarded 
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good results. 


were 


for any reason, remained normal for 
an average of 5 months. Some re 
mained satisfactory for as long as 
a year. 


USE GOAT MILK TO 
MAKE PROFIT FROM GOATS 


By Mrs. Arnold Staggs, 
Apache, Okla. 


THE MORE we use goat milk, the 

more profitable our goats become 
to us. So here are a few ideas we 
have found helpful. 

When I have to save cream in 
small amounts at a time to get 
enough to churn and it sours before 
churning I add % teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda to the cream 
before churning, then wash the but- 
ter with water containing % tea- 
spoonful of soda. The butter is as 
sweet and good as if churned from 
sweet cream, 

We like cottage cheese, and I have 
found a simple recipe. I warm 1 
gal. of skimmed, sweet milk to luke- 
warm temperature and add 4% junket 
tablet which has been dissolved in 
1 tablespoonful of cold water. I 
stir the junket into the warm milk 
and let stand until clabbered. This 
takes about 1 hour. I pour 1 qt. of 
of warm water (too hot to stand my 
hand in, but not boiling) over the 
clabber and let stand until cold. 
The water is then poured off, and 
the clabber is poured into a colander 
and the whey drained off, stirring . 
from the outside toward the center 
to work the whey out. 

The cheese is then put in a bowl, 
cream added, and to this I add 1 
teaspoonful of sugar and VY tea- 
spoonful of salt, working it in. 

It takes but about 2 hours to make 
cheese from the very start with the 
sweet milk. This cheese can then 
be eaten plain or used in any recipe 
calling for cottage cheese. 

We use goat milk for all culinary 
purposes, and have done so for more 
than seven years, using a gallon to 
a gallon and a half of milk a day 
ourselves—and while we do not 
operate a dairy we are supplying 
four other families with goat milk. 


Van D'Ell’s Rosebud Aare, Saanen 
doe owned by A. B. McReynolds, 
Talibina, Okla. 





Does This Get Your Goat? 


® By MILDRED CLEAVES, Clarksburg, Md. 


VaRIOUs attributes of the genus goat 

have been celebrated in our Eng- 
lish language, showing the pictur- 
esque ruminant to be more versatile 
than his impeccably tufted ‘goatee’ 
might suggest. 

Several derivatives may be traced 
to Latin caper (male form). Its 
exact reproduction as a verb bespeaks 
the goat’s playfulness and _predilec- 
tion for high altitude. Even day-old 
kids bound after their mother in 
carefree and sassy style. 

Capriole reaches us through the 
Italian tongue. That horseman’s 
term specifically describes an up- 
ward spring with all four feet, exe- 
cuted without advancement. It can 
be taught to a horse, but is a goat’s 
natural expression of joie de vivre. 

Caprice, likewise a by-product of 
Italian embellishment, indicates the 
goat’s whimsical nature. Though 
he may just have bellowed success- 
fully for corn rather than his grain 
ration, he will lower his head men- 
acingly at any other goat condes- 
cending to eat grain. 

Chevron, most curious of the 
linguistically begoaten words, en- 
tered English as a French loan. 
Literally meaning rafter, it came 
from chevre, or goat. Soon the 
rafter-like formation appeared as 
an architectural molding, a heraldic 
device, and a striped military badge. 
However diverse in function the 
types of chevron may seem, 
they have one feature in com- 
mon: a peak, and that is where any 
self-respecting goat would want to 
he. 

The scapegoat, object of trans- 
ferred suffering, embodies a Middle 
English translation of a Jewish 
ritual detailed in Leviticus 16. On 
the Day of Atonement the chief 
priest symbolically lay the 
people's sins on a goat, which was 


would 


then sent into the wilderness. 

The maternal in- 
stinect for and other kids 
is pointed up by the epithet “nanny.” 
Like the loyal British nurse, an ani- 
mal “nanny” faithfully guards the 
young and high-hoofedly wards off 
strangers. 


goats 
2D 


own 


female 
her 


Despite the popular reputation 
which goats enjoy for sportive exu- 
berance their emotional life is not 
always joyous, as the word tragedy 
attests. An anglicization of the 


Greek noun for goat song, it dis- 
closes that goats have their melan- 
choly moments, probably when they 
overheard such pejorative idioms as 
“separate the sheep from the goats,” 
“to get your goat,” and “you old 
goat. 


GOATS TRAVEL LONG WAY 
TO ARRIVE IN FINE SHAPE 


By Mrs. Marguerite Banos, 
Delaware, N. J. 


SOME people are afraid to ship goats 

long distances because of fears of 
dangers enroute. Some even in- 
convenience themselves greatly by 
making long automobile  trips— 
which are also very expensive—to 
transport a goat. 

We have shipped many goats by 
express, and with uniform success. 
Many others, over the years have 
verified our own experience. 

Perhaps the most difficult test of 
this kind was a recent shipment of 
two young Saanen does, Brookfield 
Kina and Brookfield Nela, to Man- 
uel L. Barragan, Monterrey, N. L., 
Mexico. On their arrival Mr. Bar- 
ragan reported “The two does ar- 
rived in perfect condition.” Some 
days later he wrote again, “Kina 
and Nela are growing very well.” 
They were enroute for six days! 

The goats were placed in a roomy 
crate, both in the same crate. They 
had enough alfalfa tied to inside top 
and to both sides to last them for 10 
days. This also kept them free from 
train or truck drafts. And, of 
course, both were in fine condition 
before they started their journey. 

With good preparation there is no 


reason why goats can’t be shipped 
almost any distance with perfect as- 
surance of their safe arrival. 


THREE GOATS BETTER THAN 
ONE COW FOR FAMILY MILK 


By Mrs. Helen Tyler, 
Grizzly Flats, Calif. 


| aM greatly in favor of goats for 

family milk. Our family’s health 
has been so much better since we 
have had all the goat milk we want 
ed. 

We have three purebred Saanens 
we are now milking and the three 
produce as much milk as the aver- 
age good cow in this area. Our 
three best Nubians produce as much 
rich milk as one good purebred 
Jersey cow we own. No one can 
beat that for a family milk supply! 

Best of all, perhaps, these goats 
hold up in the winter as well as the 
cows do, and the food consumption 
for the goats is much less. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF JUDGES 

PREPARED BY AMGRA 

ABANDONING its old plan of “licens 
ed” judges for goat shows, the 

American Milk Goat Record Assn., 
Ipswich, Mass., has prepared a use- 
ful “Suggested List of Judges” that 
are available for goat shows over 
the country. Names on the list rep- 
resent almost every section of the 
country. 

More milk needed? Will you buy 
more does—or a better buck? In a 
herd of even 20 does producing an 
average of 5 Ibs. milk daily (total pro 
duction 100 Ibs.) a buck that will sire 
daughters that can produce but a 
pound a day more will add 20 Ibs. a 
day to the herd total—the equivalent 
to adding four milking does. 


He who relaxes will not be able to 
pay his taxes 


Brookfield Kina and Brookfield Nela, yearling Saanen does sold to Manuel 
Barragan, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico, by Mrs. Marguerite Banos, Delaware, N. J. 
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Goat Milk Ideal for Valuable Dogs 


@ By MRS. DONALD B. HUBBARD, Janesville, Calif. 


With our last 
Collies, we 
milk 


digestive 


litter of 
decided to 
when 


registered 

itch to 
them, to 
upsets We started 
three weeks, 
yogurt made with goat milk. 
the first week we put 
good brand of meal, 
one-half goat milk. This became 
their diet for another week, then 
they were fed the regular meal, as 
above, for two of the five meals pet 
day. The other three consisted of 
one of yogurt, two of goat 
milk. Whenever possible, we gave 
them the milk fresh from the goat, 
being just warm enough to have the 


chill off. 


It turned 


goat weaning 
avoid 
them off at using 
After 


them on a 
mixed with 


and 


be the best lit- 
The bone, teeth 
and body build were unsurpassed. 
There were no runts, and they grew 
like weeds. One of the pups has 
been shown several times, and is 
coming nicely in the 


out to 


ter we've raised. 


along show 


Mrs. Alice Tracy, 


ring. When he is more mature, 
we hope to see the letters “CH” be- 
fore his name. 
We find goat 
grown Collies, 


dogs receives | 


milk helps the 
Each of our 
pint per day for 
breakfast. Their big meal, in the 
evening, generally consists of meal 
or kibble, with any extra skim milk, 
whey, or buttermilk mixed in. 


too. 


To sum it up, we would say the 
dog fancy is overlooking a good bet 
when they fail to raise their prize 
stock on goat milk. Many breeders, 
these days, have a small patch of 
land, which could be extremely pro- 
ductive with several goats. Of 
course it goes without saying, that 
it is the ideal milk for the family and 
children, too. 


We offer our sympathies in advance 
to those who have had a chance to 
produce meat, milk, eggs, honey and 
vegetables for their families in 1952 
but have failed to do so. 


LaHabra, Calif., with her first prize milking herd at the 
1951 Los Angelys Co. Fair. 


INTER-COM TO BARN 
PROVES INDISPENSABLE 


By Edgar Gehris, 
Vertztown, Pa. 


{ coop young doe just freshened, 

two days ahead of schedule, with 
two nice doe kids. I was sitting at 
my desk when I heard a grunt over 
the inter-communication system that 
connects our house with the barn. 
| put on my jacket and went out to 
the barn and arrived conveniently 
in time to take care of the doe and 
her daughters. . 


We would not part with this inter- 
com system at any price. . . . As 
I write this I can hear the goats in 
the barn contentedly eating their 
hay and I know that all is well with 
them. In a little while I know that 
I will hear them drinking water, then 
lie down and up come the cuds one 
after the other. In an hour and a 
half everything will be quiet for 
a short while as the goats take a 
nap, followed by intermittent cud- 
ding all night. 


Before we had this inter-com sys- 
tem we though goats slept most of 
the night. We have learned dif- 
ferently . . . Martha is taking a 
drink now, and way back in the 
barn | can hear one of the does at 
their mineral pail. So you see it’s 
fun, too, but it takes a while to dis- 
tinguish between different noises and 
to get to know the individual ani- 
mals over the system. 


I have been able to make several 
matings this year, also, that I would 
have otherwise missed if the sounds 
over the inter-com had not indicated 
the willingness of the does to breed. 


With the Breeds 


® Mrs. Elsie A. McLaughlin, Pebble- 
haven, Perkiomenville, Pa., has pur- 
chased from Mrs. Eloda Christener, 
Sheridan, Pa., Sennruti’s Alta, Senn- 
ruti’s Mena, Sennruti’s Miss Columbia, 
Sennruti’s Leisa, and Sennruti’s Blue 
Ribbon to mate with her new Saanen 
herd Pinckney Farm's Ariboy, 
a son of the newly imported Mostyn 
Messenger. These does carry a heavy 
line of the blood of imported Moon- 
larch Endymion. 


Mrs. Pauline Hartranft, Richland, 
Pa., secured Sennruti’s Glarus as herd 
sire, and Sennruti’s Sue for her pure- 
bred Saanen herd foundation. 








sire, 


® The entire herd of Toggenburgs of 
lL. W. Meyler, Conneaut, ©. who 
passed away recently, is being dis- 
persed by Mrs. Meyler. 





MRS. HELEN WELLS 


When she wanted her home re- 
modeled Helen (Mrs. Lauris) Wells 
and her older son, Dale, just pitched 
in and did the job, ending up with 
a completely rebuilt kitchen, a new 
bathroom, and a general renovation 
job from top to bottom. Or when the 
neighbors want draperies, for in- 
stance, the call goes out for “Helen!” 
Just when she finds time for her Sil- 
ver Bell Nubians is something most 
friends, limited by a 24-hour day, have 
yet been unable to answer. 

She was the third of a family of 
eight daughters, raised on a 320-acre 
farm, which may well explain her 
ability to carry through the task at 
hand. 

After finishing grade school she 
worked her way through high school, 
and through business college, after 
which she worked as a stenographer. 
In 1925 she was married to Lauris 
Wells, and three children( Dale, Carol 
and Roger), and a quite new grand- 
daughter who was raised on Grand- 
ma’s goat milk, have helped keep -her 
occupied in the years since. 

Helen has held up her share of 
work in the PTA, and in her church 
—proving her sincere interest in peo- 
ple and doing for others. 

If her Nubians can be classified as 
a chief interest since 1933, then sew- 
ing and cooking must be her hobby. 
Her angel food cakes have taken four 
blue, two red and one white ribbons 
in seven~ years showing at the Illi- 
nois State Fair. Her chiffon cake en- 
try in 1950 won the blue ribbon and 
a silver tray. 

And in her spare time Helen is 
serving in her fourth year as 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois 
Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 





Goat milk can be used for all pur- 
poses for which cow milk is used—but 
cow milk will not answer for some of 
the uses for which goat milk is 
valuable. 


Books reviewed may be secured from the 
publisher or through Dairy Goat Journal 
at prices listed 





THE BRITISH GOAT SOCTETY’S 

YEARBOOK FOR 1952, compiled 
by Miss M. F. Rigg, secretary of the 
British Goat Society. 100 pages, 
illustrations. (British Goat Society, 
Diss, Norfolk, England). $1.50 


While to many the remarkably fine 
illustrations of England's best goats 
will be a chief attraction of the 1952 
Yearbook, and anticipated as they 
are year after year, the content of this 
edition will appeal to most American 
goat owners as being not only in- 
formation but extremely useful. It 
touches upon nearly every subject of 
prime interest to the goatkeeper, and 
is a book that is extremely hard to 
lay down until every word and every 
picture has been absorbed. 

This edition has an unusual amount 
of information on feeding goats, and 
this perhaps gives some background 
for the splendid milk records of the 
goats of Great Britain. Feeding their 
goats under extremely difficult con- 
ditions of rationing many of the 
British ideas may be useful to in- 
crease production and to lower feed- 
ing costs. 


THE SUPER GOAT MILK DIET AT 
HOME, by 8. Leila Hoover. 7 chap- 

ters, mimeographed. Sierra Nevada 

Retreat, Nevada City, Calif.) $2. 


Mrs. Hoover has prepared this man- 
ual of goat milk diets from her ex- 
perience in operating her rest home, 
where much of the attention of the 
guests is focused on diet. Her tech- 
niques and claims may seem some- 
what radical to some, yet there is 
much useful information on the use 
of goat milk for the restoration and 
retention of health Her interest is 
to permit anyone to do for himself 
at home what would be done for him 
in an expensive sanitorium, and she 
does this clearly without holding 
back on any of the trade secrets. 





WHY ? the name, 


Quaker Hill 


Geography contributed the name of 
Mrs. Everett W. Peckham’s Quaker 
Hill Saanen Herd, for the Peckhams 
live on Quaker Hill at Portsmouth, 
R. I. The locality was given its name 
because it was the site of the original 
Friends Meeting House in 1692—the 
present Friends Meeting House was 
built in 1790 and is still in use, locat- 
ed diagonally across the road from 
the Peckham’'s home 











GStippings 


The Southern Vermont 
is presenting a 
a boy or girl in 
counties of 
cording to 
dent 


Dairy Goat 
purebred doe 
each of the 
Southern Vermont, ac- 
Miss Helen Staver, presi- 


® Don Jennings, Nappanee, Ind., the 
Country Parson on WLW, Cincinnati, 
visited Dairy Goat Journal recently. 
Mr. Jennings is a long-time dairy 
goat owner and booster. 


@ A large coffee plantation owner in 
Guatemala recently purchased 50 
goats in Argentina, but all died after 
arrival. He is now purchasing goats 
in the United States to replace these. 


@ Purdue University is now recog- 
nizing 4-H Club Goat Projects and in- 
cluding them in the 4H program for 
Indiana 


@ Mrs. Arthur G. Brown, Menomonie, 
Wis., one of the largest producers of 
dehydrated goat milk in this country, 
has been in the hospital with a frac- 
tured hip 


@ Brook Hill Farms, Chicago, owned 
by Howard Greene, had a booth dis- 
playing Certified Goat Milk at the an- 
nual convention of the American Med- 
ical Assn., held in Chicago. Three 
ounce cups were used to pass out 
samples of goat milk to the physicians 
in attendance. 


@ Mrs. Keith Randle passed away in 
her sleep on May 13, after an active 
life and apparent good health until 
the last moment. She had been a 
constant participant with Mr. Randle 
in the activities of their farming and 
Nubian enterprises. Besides Mr. 
Randle, three daughters survive. Peg- 
gy Lee is stepping in as her father’s 
partner with the Nubian herd. - 
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You can make 


GENUINE 
BULGARIAN 
YOGURT 


in your own home 
with our original 


International Yogurt Culture 


Genuine Yogurt is the 
milk-food all America is talking 
about. It is a delicious and health- 
ful milk-food your whole family 
will enjoy. Very economical, too! 
All you do is add International 
Yogurt Culture to milk from your 
goat. Send $1.80 (plus 20c for air 
mail) and we will send postpaid 
enough Culture to make a month’s 
supply of Genuine Yogurt for the 
entire family. 


INTERNATIONAL YOGURT CO. 
Dept. DG-10, 8476 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 46, California 
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Here’s the right outfit 
for Tattooing GOATS 


Includes new 


Sead <a ren 
sure-grip tongs, inter- 
o changeable 


aad Prices figures wanted . . . Spe- 


cial dies made to order. 
WESTO 


MANUFACTURING 
and SUPPLY CO 
Speer Bivd. Denver, Colo. 





RAISE* DAIRY GOATS 
Pane? for 28 years 


MODERN 
MILK GOATS 


By Irmagarde Richards 


has been @ standard authority 
in ite seventh printing ormation 
is tried and tested Its pictures are of 
unusual historical value It's a book that 
ie a “must” in the hbrar f every seri 
ous breeder-——a help to th vice. Cl 
bound, 27! pages. Price $3 ‘so po ireaed 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo 
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You 


sources 


ARE invited to write Pg 4 _Goat — about any 
problems (if your p 
special department in : Dairy Goat Journal Fm writing). 
will be answered free of charge, or you will be 
of information. BE SURE AND ENCLOSE STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 





y. please refer to this 


They 
referred to 


Each month a few problems of general interest will be published in this department 


Water 

Q: Some days my goats desire no 
water at all. Is this natural? 

A: Under normal conditions an ani- 
mal will drink all it needs for body 
maintenance and production. In cases 
like this the water may be provided 
through succulent forage, for instance. 
If water intake seems low, after con- 
sidering all possible consumption 
through pasture, and so on; it would be 
well to check the water to see it is 
clean, fresh and uncontaminated and 
of good taste. Intake can sometimes 
be increased by adding a bit of mo- 
lasses to the water, by warming the 
water in cold weather, and other simi- 
lar devices 


Northern goats 

Q: Which breed of goats is best 
adapted to the northern states? 

A: All breeds seem to do about 
equally well in all sections of North 
America, and each state has represen- 
tatives of each breed in it. 


Breeding pregnant doe 

Q: Is it possible for a pregnant doe 
to be served by a buck? 

A: Yes, this may occur rarely but 
usually the doe will fight the buck 
away and prevent his attempts at 
service 


Bucks and chickens 


Q: Would it hurt to put a buck in 
one part of a chicken coop with the 
chickens? 

A: No, provided that the chickens 
are free from mites which might 
bother the buck, and if provision is 
made so that the buck’s feed is not 
dirtied by the chickens. 


Capricious appetite 

Q: Sometimes I get a sack of goat 
feed that my goats will not eat at all. 
The dealer assures me it is the same 
as the feed I usually get that they eat 
well. 

A: One would 
mice, 


suspect that rats, 
cats or other animals had been 
permitted to run around the feed and 
had contaminated it. This is a com- 
mon, and overlooked, source of ca- 
pricious eating habits of goats. 


Prime of life 

Q: When is a doe at her best? 

A: Maximum production will nor- 
mally increase with each freshening 
until the fifth to eighth year, when the 
doe should be at her peak. The aver- 


age life of a normal goat may be 
considered as 10 to 12 years, although 
there are many records of does 15 to 
18 years still producing. 


Wattles 

Q: Do Nubians have wattles? 

A: They may or may not—and the 
same is true of any other breed. They 
do not occur on all goats, and are he- 
reditary. They do not signify purity of 
breeding or serve any other purpose. 
They are easily removed surgically. 


Bang’s vaccination 
Q: Can I have my kid vaccinated 
against Bang’s disease, as is done with 
calves? 
A: Reports are that the strains used 
for calves are not suitable for goats. 


Kid identification 

Q: How can I mark my kids so I can 
tell them apart? 

A: A tattoo mark in the ear is the 
easiest, most positive identification. A 
small clamp outfit is inexpensive, prac- 
tical and humane. 


Hermaphroditism 

Q: We have a new kid which does 
not seem to be definitely either male 
or female. What can we do with it? 

A: One of the puzzling things to 
confront the breeder is the birth of a 
kid with generative organs which are, 
superficially, a mixture of’ male and 
female. Such animals rarely, if ever, 
breed and as a general rule should be 
destroyed at birth or kept to butcher- 
ing age. 

It should be noted that this is ap- 
parently an hereditary characteristic, 
appearing in some strains with much 
greater frequency than in others. It 
should be considered a breeding fault 
and shunned in selecting breeding 
stock. 


Persimmons for goats 
Q: Do persimmon sprouts make suit- 
able brush pasture for goats? 
A: Yes, when properly supplemented 
with concentrates and, in some cases, 
leguminous hay. 


Breeding age 

Q: How old should kids be before 
the sexes are separated? 

A: Buck kids should be taken away 
before they are 4 months old, and 
there are sufficient number of cases of 
doe kids being bred at 2 months of age 





to prove the necessity 
segregated before then. 


of their being 


Lice 

Q: I find my goats have a few lice 
this spring. How can these be con- 
trolled? 

A: First, clip your goats as soon as 
it is warm enough! This is good prac- 
tice from every viewpoint. It helps 
produce clean milk, it helps develop a 
sleek appearance, it helps them during 
the hot summer months—and a clipped 
goat simply won't harbor any lice. 
After clipping bathe them with soapy 
water to which a bit of kerosene has 
been added—usually that is the only 
control necessary. Some of the com- 
mercial stock dips may be used most 
successfully, also—just follow the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions carefully. 








HELP, PLEASE 


Many times readers have better an- 
swers than we do. Can you help supply 
the answers for these folks? 











—How does one train a dog to work 
in herding and caring for goats? 

—A kid was allowed to nurse for 
about two weeks. I then bought it, 
and though it is now 4 months old 
it will steal milk from any doe on the 
place. How can this be prevented? 
—What is the greatest age to which 
any doe has been known to live and 
to produce? 


Answers to previous questions 


Does anyone have experience feed- 
ing silage to goats? 

Silage for dairy goats is the sub- 
ject of an experiment recently com- 
pleted at the dairy goat unit at the 
Purina Research Farm, after two 
winter feeding periods. Fifteen to 
20 mature does were used in this 
experément. The animals were div- 
ided uniformly into two groups. 
They were fed Purina Goat Chow, 
good quality alfalfa hay, block salt 
and water. . When the silos were 
opened for feeding dairy cows each 
fall, one group of dairy goats received 
corn silage at the rate of 2% Ibs. per 
100 lbs. body weight. The silage was 
fed in addition to all the alfalfa hay 
the animals would consume. The 
other group was continued on the 
same feeding program with the ex- 
ception of silage. 

The results of this work indicate 
that dairy goats take to corn silage 
very slowly if they are already re 
ceiving an adequate diet. Once on 
feed, however, the animals all eat 
approximately 2% lbs. per day per 
100 Ibs. body weight. 

Milk production, body weight and 
other factors were practically the 
same during the two winters the milk- 
ing does were eating silage. The total] 
feed cost was not materially reduced 
because of the additional silage. The 
animals ate practically as much good 
quality hay with silage as they did 
without silage. 

We believe it can be recommended 
that good quality silage is not harm- 
ful to dairy goats, and can be used 
wherever facilities are available, It 


would not pay to build a special silo 
for a few goats. However. a small 
silo could be made from a wooden 
barrel that would hold lawn clippings, 
and possibly shredded corn stover for 
a few animals. In other words, the 
use of silage for dairy goats would 
depend on the situation with each 
goat owner. Certainly there is noth- 
ing harmful to feeding silage to dairy 
goats.—John C. Thompson, Director 
of Livestock Research, Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

How is manure best handled to use 
as garden fertilizer? 

The best way to handle 
though not the easiest, is to make 
compost of it. Layers of leaves or 
hay or straw, etc., are covered with 
a layer of manure, a sprinkling of 
earth and/or lime and, enough mois- 
ture to just moisten but not soak 
material. These heaps are made in 
sections about 4 ft. by 4 ft., until each 
is at least 4 to 5 ft. high when the 
next section, adjacent to it, is begun. 
The heaps will heat up to about 160° 
F., and. can have a vertical airhole 
in the center for better aeration. As 
sections are completed the heap will 
get longer and longer. After 3 or 
4 weeks the first sections can be 
turned, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. 

According to Van Vuren’s book, 
Soil Fertility and Sewage, it is not 
necessary to protect the heaps against 
rain except in very heavy and con- 
sistent downpours. The heaps should 
be topped with straw to allow water 
shedding. 

This composting method will make 
a little manure go a long way, and 
if properly made produces a sweet- 
smelling, rich, brown, crumbly com- 
post. 

Harsh chemicals should not be 
added to the heaps, but some bacterial 
activator can be used for inducing 
more rapid decomposition. The lime 
used, if considered necessary, should 
be ground limestone or chalk, never 
hydrated or slaked lime. Wood ashes 
ean also be used instead of lime or 
in addition to it. 

The proportion of animal to vege- 
table residues should be about 1 to 10 
by volume (1 wheelbarrow of manure 
to 10 of leaves or straw) to prevent 
the escape of any nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia. 

More bedding with the manure and 
a little lime, earth and, possibly, 
ground rock phosphate (never super- 
phosphate) will often help to mini- 
mize nitrogen losses in the stalls, and 
if carried to the limit can even pro- 
duce compost in the barn--as we 
have been able to do with deep litter 
in the poultry house.—H. E. Lobstein, 
Bloomingburg, N. Y. 

Which breed produces 
carcasses for meat? 

None of the breeds seem to produce 
a carcass with fine marbling of fat 
as desired in choice beef, but which 
in actuality detracts from the food 
value. Nubians seem to put on fat 
a bit easier than other breeds, and 
young animals of this breed can put 
on weight quite rapidly. None of the 
breeds has ever been bred with car- 
cass value uppermost in mind, and 
there is wide variation in all of them. 
-G. T. Rauls, Belleville, Il. 
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DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
PRESCRIPTION 
FOR EVERY CURABLE GOAT AILMENT 
The following cre a few 
SOOTHING PASTE for colds 
|, @ laxotive 
INGENT, for loose bowels 
GOAT Rx No. 77, to medicate salt, for worms 
SPECIAL Rx for slow Br 
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EQUIPMENT ESPECIALLY 
FOR YOUR GOATS 


Stalls, 
caps, 
nipples, 


bottle 
irons. 
milk strain 


stanchions, 
diebudding 
4-at. 


ers, etc. Send 20c for cat 
alog. 
orde: 


refunded with first 
Hi 


Horns 


OR RAMS as soon as the horn button can be 
felt; on CALVES up to 2 months old. Easy 
and safe treatment. One application enough. 
No bleeding or scars. Keeps indefinitely 
Bottle sufficient for 50 head, $1.50 prepaid 
Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct from 

TOMELLEM CO., Dept. D. Calico Rock, Ark. 








@ Goat Tether $1.25: Swivel ring 
top. Goat or dog can't get tangled 
or pull out. Holds in soft or hard 

ground. Angle stake and flush disk 

holds securely. Light weight, rust re 
sisting. Ideal where local laws forbid 
loose-running dogs. Price $!.25; with 
10-ft. swivel chain, $225 ppd. Send 
for FREE catalog WARNER'S PROD 
CO. Dept. GB, Baldwinsville, N. Y 


Whoop Hollow Goatery 


FRENCH ALPINES 
Offering April bucks and does sired by 
PIERRE’S PAT DEL NORTE, son of 
champion Pierre Del Norte, and dams with 
AR records of heavy milk production and 
Breed Champion of Midwest Show. 


NO BETTER BREEDING IN THE USA 
We can also spare 
milking does from the same bloodlines 


These superb French Alpines are priced 
to sell, as our pens are crowded 


some fresh, heavy 


AMGRA and AGS registration 
G. A. WILSON 
1 Box 136A Alexander, Ark. 








Sans Souci French Alpine’ 


Get your herd sire from this great fami- 
ly! AR records up to 3878 ibs. milk 
305 days Kids very reasonable if taken 
at one week old. Free mating list 


MEEK'S FARM, Rt. 3, Madison 5, Wis 











WILTON FRENCH ALPINES 
“Where Production is Paramount” 


Your next herd sire from 7 to 8 at. does 





Weaned kids from $50 


* CHARLES HOEFLE, Veterinarian 
Wiltea, Conn. 
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PEM’S PRIDE 
FRENCH ALPINES 


Our DOES won first in all 
classes of Milking Competition 
against all breeds, at the 1951 
AMGRA NATIONAL DAIRY 
GOAT SHOW, Pomona, Calif. 
Our stock bears the closest re- 
semblance to the original De 
Langle importation 


We 


breed to fill your 
let us know them 


needs 


A few star bucks ready 
available 


for service 
now—also taking reser 


i buck kide 


asonable 


Pembroak 


vations for 1952 doe a 


Prices always r 


James D. & Eileen E 
14502 LaJolia 
Anaheim, Calif. 
THE MacALPINE 


HOME OF HERD 


The Mille F hand Herd 
FRENCH ALPINES 
Vigorous Constitution 

2. Physical Soundness 
Lactatior 


3. Persistent 


4. Annual Kid Cro; 
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Chocolate Ice Cream 

Heat 2 cups sweet goat milk and 3 
squares unsweetened chocolate in a 
double boiler When chocolate is 
thelted, beat with rotary egg beater 
until blended. Combine 1 cup white 
sugar, 4 tablespoons flour ahd % 
tablespoon salt; add gradually to 
chocolate mixture and cook until 
stirring constantly. Con- 
tinue cooking 5 minutes, stirring oc- 
casionally. Beat 2 eggs slightly, add 
a small amount of the chocolate mix- 
ture to the eggs and stir this mixture 
into the first mixture; cook 2 minutes 
longer, stirring constantly. Cool; add 
from 2 to 4 cups of goat oream and 
2 tablespoons of vanilla. Turn into 
freezer and freeze until stiff. In 
freezing, use 8 parts ice to 1 part 
salt. If this is to be frozen in a 
refrigerator, use whipping cream and 
whip the cream until stiff; fold into 
the chocolate mixture——Mre. Vincent 
Trimbell. 


Graham Cracker Ple 

14 graham crackers rolled, 3 table- 
spoons sugar, 2 tablespoons goat but- 
ter. Mix and press in ple tin. Save a 
little to sprinkle over top of pie. Bake 
for 5 minutes at 350°. Filling: 1 
cup sugar, 3 eggs beaten (save whites 
of 2 eggs for meringue), 3 cups sweet 
goat milk scalded in double boiler. 
Mix sugar, flour and salt; add to 
beaten yolks. Pour scalded milk over 
dry mixture and return to double 
boiler; bring to a boil. Add 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Pour into piecrust, 
cover with meringue and sprinkle 
with cracker crumbs saved. Brown 
in oven.—Anna Moran. 


Floating Island 


milk, 2 table- 
egg yolks, % 
teaspoon vanilla, 4 egg 
‘, cup powdered sugar, grated 
lemon rind. Mix cornstarch with a 
little cold milk, add to scalded milk, 
stir and cook in double boiler 10 min- 
utes. Beat yolks; gradually add with 
sugar to hot milk. Cook just 3 min- 
utes, add vanilla, partially fold in 
whites beaten with powdered sugar 
and a little lemon rind. Cool. Serve 
with spiced oatmeal cookies.—Mrs 
Ambrose Knebel. 


Date Pudding 
1 cup chopped dates, 12 slices whole 
wheat bread (toasted), 4 egg yolks, 
% cup honey or brown sugar, 1 qt. 
sweet goat milk, “% cup goat butter. 
Add butter to the bread that has been 
broken into small pieces and put in 
dish Mix beaten egg yolks 
the milk that has been warmed 
hen sweetening and dates. Pour this 
the bread. Bake in a moderate 
1 hou Serve hot wit! 

Ramsey 


3 cups sweet goat 
spoons cornstarch, 4 
cup sugar, 1 
whites 


baking 


Canned Goat Milk 


If you have a surplus of goat milk 
and only one or two goats, you might 
try canning the milk the following 
way: After straining the fresh milk 
let stand until cool. Pour into ster- 
ilized jars to within % inch of top. 
Screw lids on tightly and process in 
pressure cooker 10 minutes at 10 Ibs. 
pressure. When your goats go dry 
you will have milk that is much better 
than condensed milk.—Mrs. F. R. 
Dennison. 


Indian Pudding 

1 qt. milk, 1/3 cup cornmeal, 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon ginger, 
% cup molasses. Scald milk, add 
cornmeal gradually and cook 20 min- 
utes. Remove from heat and add rest 
of ingredients. Pour into buttered 
baking dish and bake 2 hours in slow 
oven. Serve with cream.—Mrs. F. R. 
Dennison. 


% tea- 


Goat Milk Pancakes 


1 cup white flour, 1 cup graham 
flour, 1 cup cornmeal, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 2 
teaspoons salt, 1 egg, 1 qt. goat but- 
termilk or sour goat milk. Mix dry 
ingredients. Add goat milk to egg. 
Mix all thoroughly and fry.—Nellie 
Blancy. 


Goat Milk Custard 

1 egg, pinch salt, 2 tablespoons 
honey, % teaspoon lemon extract, 1 
cup goat milk, dash of nutmeg (op- 
tional). Beat egg, honey and saJjt un- 
til thoroughly mixed. Add goat milk 
and extract. Strain into custard 
cups and sprinkle nutmeg on top. 
Bake in pan of water in moderate 
oven until a knife when inserted 
comes out clean.—Mrs. Charles A, 


Taylor. 


Naja Jacinta, first prize Nubian 
senior kid at the 1951 California State 
Fair, as well as at the Auburn Kid 
Show, San Joaquin Co. Fair and the 
Fresno District Fair. Bred and 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Donovan 
Beal, Merced, Calif. 








VETERINARY 





YOU ARE invited 


to write aboet any veterinary problems. 
STAMPED ENVELOPE will be answered free of charge by Dairy Goat 


Those 


accompanied = 


Journal s 


members to the best of their ability or you will be referred to sources of information 


Selected questions of general interest will be published in this department 
R. McCUISTION, Box 1731, Ft 


answered by DR. W 


These are 


Worth |, a veterinarian and 


Tex 


goat breeder with many years experience in practice with goat diseases 
If a persona! reply is desired from Dr. McCuistion he may be written directly, enclosing 


$1 for such reply. 


Management of “Downer” Goats 


Q: We were hauling two young does 
down the highway and when an air- 
plane unexpectedly zoomed overhead 
both of them attempted to jump out 
of the truck and were left hanging for 
a short time by their tie-ropes. We 

happened to see the 
accident and released 
them almost immedi- 
ately getting both 
back in the truck but 
neither would stand 
up the rest of the 
trip, They were 
placed in well-bedded 
stalls and are still 
down a week later. 
What is the probable 
outcome of these does 
and would slinging 
them help the matter any? One doe 
cannot control her urine and bowels 
while the other has no difficulty in 
this respect but moves her rear legs 
and tries to get up. 


A: The doe with incomplete con- 
trol of the bladder and rectum evi- 
dently has a broken back and if she 
cannot switch her tail you may be 
reasonably sure of this diagnosis. She 
of course will soon develop bed sores 
and other complications and prove 
worthless, so the prudent thing will 
be to destroy her. 

The other doe apparently has in- 
juries of the soft structures and is on 
the mend, and will get up before many 
days. 


Slinging goats like we do horses 
and mules is not very practical due 
to several factors. A bed made with 
clean deep litter is better, but sdéme 
goats seem to respond more readily 
when two holes are dug in the ground 
which will allow the front legs and 
rear legs to be kept in a straightened 
position with the abdomen resting on 
the surface between these. The holes 
can be dug with a post hole digger 
and made wide and deep enough for 
comfort. Several hours daily spent 
with their legs in these holes alter- 
nating with a good bed serve well in 
many cases and shift the pressure to 
various parts of the body which or- 
dinarily would not Kappen otherwise. 


Massage and leg manipulation also 
help in restoring circulation and mus- 
cle tone which is necessary in “down- 
ers.” Cleanliness and good nursing 
encourage sensitive does under such 
conditions. Fresh water and green 
feed will help in keeping the rumen 
in an active state and the appetite 
stimulated. Shade and sunshine may 


be regulated according to the season 
and comfort of the patient. 


Snake Bites 

: What can be done for snake 
bites? I have two kids that were bitten 
by a poisonous snake and it did not 
seem to harm them. They just rushed 
to their mother and drank milk. 
That is the only thing that I know 
cured them. 

A: It is quite possible that if the 
snake bites had been from poisonous 
snakes the kids would have become 
swollen and very sick from the ex- 
perience. When a snake bite is to 
be treated, the first and best thing to 
do is to open the area with a sharp 
knife and make it bleed freely. The 
average layman does not make these 
incisions deep enough and one should 
remember this for a deeper and longer 
cut will heal up, but one that is in- 
sufficient for complete and adequate 
drainage of the venom from the area 
may result in death of the animal. 
The venom can be expressed out of an 
incised area and resembles the color 
and consistency of varnish. This is 
not poisonous to the hands or fingers 
and even in those cases where one 
sucks the venom out with the mouth 
it is still not poisonous should some of 
it be accidentally swallowed. Two or 
three bites from snakes and the goat 
develops an immunity that is lasting 
and attacks afterwards rarely cause 
even a slight swelling. 


Infected Eyeball 


Q: We have a fine doe that got an 
oat husk cupped on the glassy part 
of the eye and when it came off a 
small dent was left much like a chick- 
en had pecked. The eye injury was 
treated with argyrol twice daily and 
now three weeks later the eyeball 
has a milky agate appearance. What 
can we do to clear this up and do 
you think she will remain permanent- 
ly blind in this eye. The other eye 
is getting cloudy and we are anxious 
for fear she may also lose the sight 
in this eye. 

A: Never use argyrol when there 
has been a broken place in the cornea 
(glassy part of eye) as this medicine 
is made from silver and will leave 
an indelible mark similar to a tattoo 
wherever the abraded area of the eye 
has been in ‘ontact with it. This doe 
needs some sulfathiazole ointment with 
nupercaine to be applied three times 
daily which will relieve both the pain 
and loval infection.: Several doses of 








Hurricane Acres Nubians 
Offers 
2 hornless April doe kids 


Sire: **B AlRakim 
Evania (sire: 
dor’s Briton 
Bakri Janice 


Dam: **M Hurricane Acres 
Serape Cordial AR (sire: *B 
Horus Serape of Rancho La- 
Habra AR; dam: *M Loma 
Alto Burgandy AR—high day 
144 Ibs.; 2697.7 Ibs. in 305 
days). 


ALICE C. TRACY 
LaHabra 


Rama of 
*B Ambassa- 
AR; *"M 
AR). 


dam: 


Rt. 2 Calif. 


Da Ruth Nubians 
Offers Star Bucks 


Sire: *B OAKWOOD PRIDE’S DUKE 
67312 AR 64. 
Sire of Katrein’s Charmain N78335 
AR 1901 (42483 Ibs. milk) and 
grandsire of Katrein’s Lorelie. 
Dam: **M KATREIN’S PATRICIA 
N91184. 
Sired by **Katrein’s Silver Prince 
N81127, sire of Katrein’s Lorelie 
N93457 AR 1900 (3425.7 Ibs. milk). 
Dam: *M Myra Del Valle, dam of 
Katrein’s Charmaine and gran- 
dam of Katrein’s Lorelie. 
The quality of these bucks with their 
GREAT MILK INHERITANCE 
makes this a rare opportunity to add 
a combination of these famous blood- 
lines to your herd, 
REX L. & EDITH STEVENS 
PATRICIA STEVENS RANER 
13585 Hubbard St., San Fernando, Calif. 


* Sablemoor 
Quality NUBLANS 
Today 


Every doe a tested doe 
Tomorrow 

















Every buck progeny proved 
Continuous DHIA testing 


State certified Bangs free 
Nancy WATSON: Putney, Vt. 


2 








Plainview Nubian Goat Dairy 
Elam S. Horst, owner, Bareville, Pa. 
IMPORTED BUDLETTS 

VALLEY PARK HILLS 
BRUTUS SANDY—both at stud to ap 
proved does. Four excellent buck kids 
for sale—top herd sire prospects. 


Home of 
MAKINER and 








CAPE MAY NUBIANS 


Bred and raised for shew and production 
Quality stock for sak 


MRS. ELIZABETH BUCH 
White Osk Rd. R.D. | Sendston. Va 
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Desert Nubians 


BUCK KIDS 
for sale 
$100 at 3 months old 
i 
Sire’ Helene’s Roger N 


Sen of Mell's Fantasia 
pion 


8695, AR 332 
National Cham- 


for Production, 1949 


Dam: Desert Noella N-8735, AR 282, 
330 23 


Grand Champion Arizona State Fair, 
1950; National Champion for Production, 
1951 


MRS. J. C. LINCOLN 
Scottsdale, Arizona 











GOAT SUPPLIES 


Galloway Streamlined Creamaster 
Bench Model 
Features full floating, 
wonder skimming, low 
speed bowl. Easy turning, 
fully enclosed gears run 
ning in continuous off 
spray. Streamlined case— 
cracks or crevicee— 
cleaned. Sh. wt. $0 
FOB Waterloo, Ifa. 
Price $39.75 
Tamm Buck Jacket 
You can avoid undesirable matings and 
still let your buck run with the herd 
The Tamm buck jacket is backed by 
long use and is not an experiment. Con 
structed of heavy waterproof canvas, 
provided with an aluminum drain so it 
may be put on and left as long as 
desired. Secured to the body with !-inch 
straps equipped with adjustable nickel- 
plated buckles and tips, which assures 
years of service. There is a good pos 
sibility that bucks running with does will 
bring them in season then ordering 
be sure to specify size Measure from 
neck to tail and give heart girth Made 
in 3 sizes, shipped prepaid Wis 
consin Each $5.50 
Wire Dehorning Saw 


For dehorning mature 
goats. Braided surgical 
wire, 3 ft with 
brass $2.50 
postpaid extra 
wire 


wonderful 


control 


from 


long 
handles 
$3 with 


Odorout—That 
Eliminat 
during th 


deodorant 
buck odor 
Odorout 
has been 
Occasional 


the 


season! 


and 
breedin 
loes it quickly and comple 
used successfully since | 
spraying of the buck and 
the job A few drops of Odorout remove 
buck odor ingrained the hands or 
lothing In fact, Odorout will stop 
ANY stubborn or objectionable antmal 
around the hous Id Pint, post 

$2.2 


tely 
48 
premises does 


Goat Halters 
Doe size, each, $1.10 Buck s h 
$1.35. Add for |! Ib. postage each 

Goat Collars 
Doe size, each 55c*. Buck size. each 80c* 
We. either size | Ib.. not prepaid 

Goat Milk Bottle Caps 


ed in red and blue ox 


Pressed Steel Feed Pans 
hot dipped galvanized 

nest convenientiy, strong 
fins ft anging On woven wire (« 
for wood 10¢ each) Pans 85c* 
Add | Ib. postage each, not prepaid 
AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 

311 Benton St., Columbia, Mo. 
ee REE R REE RE ER ee ee 


Sanitary, strong, 
qt. feed pans, 


leats 


“not 





| 
} 


| 
| 


| 


one or more varieties of the anti- 
biotics are indicated to stop deeper 
infection and to protect other eye 
structures not now involved. The 
loudiness in the opposite eye is prob- 
ably of a sympathetic nature and will 
respond to the above prescribed treat- 
ment. Keep animal out of the bright 
sunlight and, better still, in a darkened 
stall where she will be to herself and 
directly in touch with the other 
goats 


Buck’s Aloofness 


Q: I recently purchased a yearling 
buck which was satisfactory in every 
way except that he will not stay put 
with our goats but instead breaks 
through two fences where he spends 
most of his time with a herd of cattle. 
He seems to care nothing at all about 
the goats but prefers the company 
of the cattle. However, we have no 
trouble in breeding him when a doe is 
presented but afterward right back 
to his first love the cattle he goes 
sailing. He does not bother or annoy 
the cattle and I cannot understand his 
peculiar attitude and actions. 

A: The young buck was reared with 
cattle and knows little about com- 
panionship with his own kind. It is 
very likely that you could trace this 
back and find it to be true. An old 
Mexican goat herder told the writer 
that young bucks were frequently 
placed with cattle down in Mexico 
and brought up this way so as to keep 
them away from their milking does. 
Then it was necessary to pen the bucks 
up during breeding season with the 
does and afterwards they were sent 
back to the cattle herd and remained 
there until next breeding season. This 
system was necessary to improve the 
quality and flavor of the milk in a 
land where fencing was none too plen- 


tiful. It seems to me that you might 
as well do likewise and just keep the 
buck with the cattle except when he 
is needed for services. They are said 
to be less destructive under such con- 
ditions. 


Dehorning Powder 

Q: What is a good powder for put- 
ting on sores following dehorning? 

A: Sulfanilamide powder sprinkled 
on these open sores soon causes heal- 
ing to take place and affords consider- 
able comfort to the patient. If it is fly 
time Smear 62 or some other fly re- 
pellent of equal value should be used. 


Too Many Teats 


Q. I bought a doe that will freshen 
this month. She has an extra teat 
growing just above the main teat. 
Should this be removed, and how? 

A. Supernumerary teats are the lit- 
tle “extra” teats that sometimes ap- 
pear along with the regular pair with 
which nature equips the doe. Doe kids 
should always be examined for this 
fault at birth. 

These may vary from tiny nonfunc- 
tional appendages to completely func- 
tional extra teats; they may be entirely 
separate from the normal pair, or 
grow with them as “double teats.” 

Since this defect is definitely heredi- 
tary, stock showing this characteristic 
should be shunned for breeding pur- 
poses, for sooner or later real mal- 
formed udders will appear. But for 
milking purposes these animals may 
be made quite satisfactory by the re- 
moval of the extra teats. 

Small, separated supernumerary teats 
may be removed surgically, or by “ty- 
ing off” with silk thread; larger ones, 
with functional mammary glands ac- 
companying them, require a veterinary 
surgeon's assistance for removal. 


re 


When Henry Parker, a retired machinist of Hot Springs, Ark., found him- 
self blessed with five doe kids from his two does he decided an artificial mother 


was in order. 


He took a 12-in. beard, sawed the necks off and cut the bottom 


out of some tin cans and screwed them to the board, spacing them about 6 in. 


apart. 


On the top of the board he put a 4in. board on hinges and fastened it 


with an ordinary door spring to the 12-in. board to hold the bottles in place. 


The feeder was clamped to an old saw-buck, which is easily portable. 


bottle just fits the cans. 


A 12-02. 





Readers 
have this to say about 


Dairy Goat Husbandry 
and 


Disease Control 


@ By C. E. LEACH 
Publisher of Dairy Goat Journal 


Hunpreps of goat owners rely on 

“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control” by C. E. Leach, pub- 
lisher of Dairy Goat Journal, as a 
chief source of help and information. 
See here what a few of them have to 
say about this book— 


“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control appears to be the an- 
swer to many a goat breeder's 
prayer."—Allan L. Rogers, Bur- 
tonsville, Md. 


“I am very glad to have Dairy 
Goat Husbandry and Disease Con- 
trol on my shelf for reference.”— 
H. ‘E. Jeffrey, Sec., British Goat 
Society. 


“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control is GOOD! It is very 
well done, and covers the subject 
thoroughly.”—-S. W. McIntosh, Up- 
per Montclair, N. J. 


“I want to tell you how much I 
like Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control. It is a digest of the 
literature on dairy goats for the 
past quarter century and should 
be very useful to dairy goat owners. 
This coupled with Dr. Leach’s fab- 
ulous experience with dairy goats 
makes it an outstanding contribu- 
tion. I think it should be adopted 
by all of the animal husbandry de- 
partments in the agricultural col- 
leges."—W. R. McCuistion, D.V.M., 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


“My copy of Dairy Goat Hus- 
bandry and Disease Control has 
been read. I think it is by far the 
most valuable contribution to the 
literature of the goat! It is a won- 
derful book and has everything 
right in one package.”—Mrs. Wal- 
ton Hayse, Irvington, Il. 


“Dairy Goat Husbandry and Dis- 
ease Control is superb, the most 
outstanding book of its kind on the 
market today.”—D. B. Rose, Dolly- 
Mark Ranch, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


You, Too, will find this book most 
useful. With its 164 pages, 
crammed with illustrations, you will 
find it one of the most useful books 
you own and invaluable for constant 
use and ready-reference. 
Price $3.50 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Organizations of dairy 
their meetings. Mere routine 
Smith talked on cheesemaking 
will be of value to other owners 


goat owners 
reports” 
is not 


Reports must be written on one side of sheet only; 
spaced, or if hand-written allow comparable space between lines, 


carbon copies wil] not 


be accepted. Copy for reports must reach Dairy Coat 


A 


are invited to contribute newsworthy 
will not 
helpful, but a resume of information in that tatk 


items from 


be published—the bare fact that “Mr 


if typewritten they must be double- 
with ample margins; 


Journal not 


later than the first of the month for the following issue (May | for June issue and so on) 


Coming Events 





What do you know that is coming up 
in the goat industry? Meetings of your 
association, shows, fairs or other dates 
of interest should be listed under “Com- 
ing Events.” A postcard is all that is 
necessary to send in such listings. 








July 4—Ohio Milk Goat Breeders Assn. Kid 
Show, Fair Crounds, Delaware, O. Cora 
Saygrover, sec.. 334 N. Maple St., 
Marysville, O 

July 6—Southeastern Connecticut Coat 

sen. show. Mrs. Roscoe Chapman, 
sec., Norwichtown, Conn. 
13—Oregon Dairy Goat Breeders 

Assen. kid show, Holladay Park, Port 

land, Oreg. Kenneth Waite, 6103 SE 

145th y tm Portland, Oreg., supt. 

July 14—Annual goat show of the Penin- 

sula Dairy Goat Assn. of Washington, 

at Bethel, Wash. Mrs. A. M. Quistorff, 
pres., Rt. | Box 216, Sig Harbor, Wash. 
19—San CGabriel Valley Kid Show, 

Chevenshire Farm, Puente, Calif. Vern- 

on A. Hill, sec., 9801 Baden Ave., 

Chateworth, Calif. 

Jaly 19—Oregon Dairy Goat Breeders Assn 
monthly meeting, Evening Star Grange 
Hall, | fl bey & Division Sts., 
land, Or J. C. Rose, pub.. 
96th heen Portland 16, Oreg 

July 19—Cooperative Goat Products Asen.. 
kid show. Mrs. Alice Tracy, LaHabra. 
Calff.. publicity. 

July 26—Peninsula Dairy 
nual show, Bethel, 
Brown, sec., Rt. | 
Wash. 

July 20—Indiana Dairy Goat Assn. meeting 
at home of Rev ie W. E. Soud- 

n 


July 


July 


Port- 
1429 SE 


Goat Assn. an 
Wash Grace |} 
Box 23, Olalla 


ers, Center Point 

July 20—Central Vermont and Southern 
Vermont Dairy Goat Asans., joint 
meeting and picnic, Gifford State Park, 
Rut! , Vt. Helen Staver, pres., West 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

July 26—Western Carolinas Dairy wr 
Asean. third annual show. Tryon, ! 
Virginia Vida, sec. 150! Greenville 
Hwy... Hendersonville, KB <¢ 

July 27—Snohomish Co. Dairy Goat Assn. 
Show, Agricultural Center, Marysville, 
Wash. Bonnie L. Dootson, sec., Al 
wood Manor, Wash 

baly 29—San Gabriel Valley Goat Show 
at Chevonshire Dairy, Puente, Calif. 
-= Alice Tracy, publicity, LaHabra, 


Aug. 2—Deleware Valley Milk Goat Assn. 
Show, Fair Grounds, Kimberton, Pa. 
O. Stuart Thompson, Jr., see, Box 15, 
Kimberton, Pa. 
Aug. ee Co. Milk Goat Breeders 
Asean. Shew, Eva C. Collins, sec, 80 
Rockland St., Natick, Mass 
6-9—American Coat Society ennual 
meeting. State College, Pa. Carl Romer, 
pres., Admire, Kans 
1@—Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders 
Assn. show conjunction with the 
Jeffersen Co. Fair, Jeffersontown, Ky 
Z. R. Milton, supt., Rt. 2, Frankfort, 


Aug. 
Aes. 
y. 

16-24—Missouri 


io. Jess Turner, 
Treaten, ‘ 


State 
supt. 


Fair. Sedalia, 
dairy goats, 


Aug. 


Aug. !7—Southern Vermont Goat Assn 
kid show and picnic, Chase! Hill Farm 
Chester, Vt. Helen Staver. pres., West 
Brattleboro, Vt 
20—Capital Dairy Goat Assn 
show, in conjunction with the Mont 
gomery Co. Fair, Gaithersburg, Md 
Arthur Christiansen, supt.. Rt. |, Sil 
ver Spring, Md. 
Aug. 20-21—Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders 
Assn. goat show in conjunction with 
the Falmouth Fair. John Waginger, 20 
Rogas Ave., Erlanger, Ky.. supt 
dairy goats. 
28-Sept. 7—California State 
Sacramento, Calif. E. P, Green, 
Box 2036, Sacramento 9, Calif 
29-Sept. |—Missouri State Assn. Show 
and Boone Co. Fair Goat Show, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Dr. C. E. Leach, supt., Co 
lumbia, Mo. 
12-26—Los Angeles Co. Fair, Pomona 
Calf. G. H. Railsback, supt. dairy 
goats, Pomona, Calif 
Sept. i1—Eastern States Exposition 
a Reynolds, Gen. Mgr., Springfield, 
ass. 


Aug goat 


Aug. Fair, 


mgr. 


Aug 


Sept 


NUBIAN CLUB 4-H PROJECT 
INCREASING IN INTEREST 

The Eastern States Nubian Club held its 
spring meeting at the home of Allan and 
Chris Dodson, Morristown, N. | Jean Van 
Vorhees reported a growing enthusiasm 
to the 4-H Nubian project sponsored by 
the club In addition to the purebred 
Nubian kid donated by the club, 5 other 
4-H members are now raising Nubians 
Notable is the fact that the families of the 
children soon become involved. so that un 
limited numbers are being educated to ap 
preciate the Nubian goat. In addition, 
4-H leaders from other counties are be- 
coming interested in the work. 

Mary ern read = manuscript on 
Nubians entitled Twenty Familiar Questions 
About Nubians The club voted to pub 
lish this in pamphlet form. 

After the meeting the group went inte 
Morristown for a farewell dinner in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon W. Mcintosh whe 
are moving to Houston, Tex Allan Dod 
son acted as master of ceremonies.—Report 
by Mary W. Sondern, publicity chairman, 
Morristown, N 


SAANEN CLUB REPORTS 
COOPERATIVE IMPORTATION 

A report by the Saanen Club tells of 

3 Saanea breeders in the vicinity of 

» Boe di together as the 
Capital Dairy fay Breeders Cooperative 
and importing a British Saanen buck, $44 
t Parford Pilot. He was chosen as the 
most promising young buck in the world, 
with a sire having his first seven daughters 
on test averaging 4057 Ibs. milk in a year. 
Pilot's dam and his two full sisters have 
each produced over 4500 Ibs. milk in « 
year. 

A summary of Saanen production in 1950 
has also been prepared, showing 44 Saanen 
does on test, with records as follows: 

One doe under | yr. produced 1625.4 lbs 
milk testing 3.64% ~. 

Fourteen does |! 2 yrs. averaged 
1682.6 Ibe. milk, PA... 3.66% fat 

Thirteern does 2 to 3 yrs. averaged 1602.8 
Ibs. milk, testing 4% fat 

Six does 3 to 4 yrs. averaged 2082.5 Ibs. 
milk, testing 3.97% fat 

our does 5 and over averaged 1863.1 
Ibs. milk, testing 3.4% fat.—Report by 
Allan Rogers, sec., Burtonsville, Md. 
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Mountainbrook Farm 


Breeder of 

Twyla, grand champion 

the Missouri and Illinois State 

(see picture last month's issue) 
Owner and Importer of 

Theydon Viceroy - Theydon Merrylase 

Berkham Jenkins - Berkham Patchouli 

Carolyn of Coltishall 


ATTENTION 


You can now purchase cither bucks or does 
100% pure English breeding. for lees than 
it costs to import English stock—and you 
can see what you buy 

Also offering a fine selection of bred does 
epring and fall kids, and of course booking 
orders for 1952 kide 


You will do well to investigate 
Mountainbrook line of Nubians if 
wish the best type and 


Mountainbrook 
winner of 
Faire 


the 
you 
production 


Write today to 
MRS. MARY FE. HACKMAN 
Box 175 Lititz Pa. 


Farm located 4 miles north of Lititz along 
Rt. $01 Phone Lititz 6-5156 


GET ALL THREE 


@ HIGH PRODUCTION 
@® TOP SHOW TYPE 
® NEW BLOOD 


Bring these to your Saanen herd with 
a son of 


IMPORTED 


§§43 ETHERLY MYNAS 


Ibs. milk and 
his maternal sister 
315 days Show 
his family are 


Mynas’ dam 
187 Ibe. fat 
gave 3752 
winnings of 
comparable 


produced 4250 
in a year 
Ibs. milk in 

Mynas and 


Dams to the buck kids offered are our best 
does, which we believe will add quality to 
matings with Mynas 

Most of the 1952 offerings are sold—order 
now while some are still available 

write for further information 


ALLAN L. ROGERS 
Burtonsville Maryland 


e% _ Pebblehaven 


hoice young bucks from 

to 6 at oes and 

sired by sons of Myrus 

and Thundersley Pet- 

t. rol Reasonably priced 

- 

Pebblehaven, Rt. 1, 
Perkiomenville, Pa. 


Lactation Saanens should sefl--- 


Wasatch 
w giving 8 qts 


Cameo of 
hornless, rt 


kid, horniless 


**M AR 1864, 4-yrs., 
daily. Her buck | 
orted Messen 

ger, twin to my future rd sire. Mary 

Jane AR 1681, 6 at first prize winner; 

her twin does, 2 b both milk- 

i 4 ts v's Lad of 

Wasatch AR 126. Lactation Nadara ****M, 

1911, 4 vre., shoul rive 6 qts., due to 
kid in August; her 2 brother, Nedra’s 

Boy; both hornless, sired by Dona’s Lad 

(above). Aara Narena, disbudded, giving 

6 ats. ae first kidder, sired by Imported 

AR 1205 and 1493 


Petrol; dam, Krinkles 
Write for price list and full description 
$75 


W. L. AUGHENBAUGH 
Phone 24 Kenaey, Iii. 


sired by I 


rornless 
**B Dor 


yrs 
sired by 


year 


Prices start at 


Box CJ 





. 
Greenleaf Saanens 
GOOD UDDERS—LONG LACTATION 
From three and four star milkers 
Picture on cover of December 
Dairy Goat Journal 

H. A. FOOTE 
18404 Collins St. T 





arzana, Calif. 








TAYLOR CO. (Tex.) ASSN. 
GIVES KIDS TO FFA BOYS 

FFA boys were invited to assist show 
ing goats at the second annual show of 
the Taylor Co. (Tex.) Milk Goat Assn., 
held May 17 at Abilene, Tex. Six of the 
boys were given kids to raise as projects 
these boys will in turn donate kids to 
other boys 

An effort is being made by the associa 
tion to secure more cooperation from the 
local fair in sponsoring both regular class 
es and classes for goats owned by younger 
people —Report by Mrs. C. W. Floyd, sec., 
Abilene, Tex 


MISSOURI BREEDERS PLAN 
STATEWIDE GOAT SHOW 


The Missouri Milk Goat Breeders Assen 
is planning to hold its annual State Show 
in conjunction with the 
at Columbia on Sat., Aug. 30. 
hibitors from Boone County will 
throughout the fair, out-state exhibitors 
will participate in the one-day show 

Complete classifications and prize money 
will be offered in each breed. 

At noon a basket picnic will be held 
in a grove near the goat exhibit. Dr. A 
J. Durant, president of the association, 
will provide free coffee, and free cold 
drinks will be supplied. Anyone interested 
in dairy goats is invited to participate in 
the fellowship of this picnic, whether an 
exhibitor or not.—Report by A. J. Durant, 
president, Columbia, Mo 


PROGRAM FOR AGS CONVENTION 
ANNOUNCED BY HOST CLUB 


Wilson Shope. president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dairy Goat Assn., which will be hosts 
to the annual meeting of the American 
Goat Society, meeting at State College, Pa., 
on Aug. 7-9, has announced the following 
program 

Thurs., Aug. 7 
Directors Meeting 


Fri., Aug. 8 

10:00—Registration. 
10:30—-Members meeting. 
11:45—Lunch 

1:15—-Members meeting. 
2:00—Symposium on milk flavors 

(a) Theoretical consideration, by the 
staff of Dept. of Dairy Husbandry, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
Scoring Milk for Flavor Defects, by 
Dr. Doan, Pennsylvania State Col- 


by Marion 
eis 


(b) 


lege 
(c) Round Table 
Mell 


Discussion, 
lo Taylor, 

Picnic Supper 
6:30—Motion pictures Round About 
Rural Pennsylvania, Realm of the Wild 
Discussion: Pasture and Browee for the 
Dairy Goat 


4:30 


Sat., Aug. 9 

10:00—Tour of College Farms 
12:00—Lunch. 
1:00—Business meeting; Pennsylvania 

Dairy Goat Assn. business meeting 
2:30—Classification, Standards and Judg- 

ing Dairy Cattle, by Dr. Dawdy, 

Pennsylvania State College. 
3:00—Classification, a Useful Tool for 
the Goat Breeder, by Carl Romer 
-Goat Shows. 
Banquet. 
Progress in 
ject, by Dr 
Motion picture 
Pennsylvania 


4:00 
6:00 
PDGA Research Pro 
Pauline Berry Mack 

Dairy Goats in 


OREGONIANS SET JULY 18 
AS DATE FOR KID SHOW 


The annual kid show of the Oregon 
Dairy Goat Breeders Assn. is scheduled for 
July 13 in Holladay Park, Portland 
Charles F. Calkins will start judging at |! 
Pp. m A potluck lunch will precede the 
show 

There will be age groups for purebred 
doe and buck kids and for grade doe kids 
sired by purebred bucks 

Kenneth Waite is in charge of arrange- 
ments 

The regular meetings of the group are 
held the third Saturday of ea month, 
and visitors are always wel . At the 
April meeting Mr. Calkins announced that 
a cheese plant will start operating as soon 
as it can be assured of at least 200 gals 
of goat milk daily. A premium price will 
be paid for the milk. 

Officers elected for the year are: Edgar 
M. Anson, pres.; Charles F. Calkins, vice 
pres.; Rusty Anson, sec-treas.; directors 
Mrs. lone Backlund, Freelin Collims, Robert 





PINCKNEY FARM’S SAANENS 


CARMEL, NEW YORK 


Herd sire 


§$44} Mostyn Messenger 


England's LEADING Saanen sire for 195}. 
His daughter's yield 34564 Ibs. in 365 
days. A buck and doe kid, sired by Mes- 
senger, for sale. 


Joy-Bell Goat Dairy 


—Superior Saanens— 





Two doe kids, granddaughters of Import- 
ed Thundersley Petrol: Their sire, 
Brookfield Glaze; dam, Méitchell’s 
Joy-Bell. Born Mar. 7 

One doe and one buck kid sired by Grif- 
fith’s ““D’ and out of Miss Sunshine 
Janet. Born Mar. 7. 

You will like them—and we would like 

to tell you more about them. Write for 

full information. 


MRS. MARY TAYLOR 
Sta.:A Box 373 East Liverpool, Ohio 


Oe ee a 


SAANEN KIDS 


We have exactly 4 young bucks which 
we consider to be the finest in the 
United States. 





We are going to keep two, and will 
sell two at $100 each. 


First come, first served! 


BEROL LODGE 
710 E. 14th St. New York 9, N. Y. 


ee nl 


The Estate of 
L. W. MEYLER 
ie selling the registered herd of Toggen- 
burgs, 25 in all. Fresh in March, with kids 
on them. Fink, Mile High bloodlines. Of- 
fered at a fraction of value. 
MRS. L. W. MEYLER, Exec. 
Rt. 1, Conneaut, O. 








YOKELAWN 


“Home of 
America’s Choicest Toggenburgs” 


Wanaque, New Jersey 





DOGWOOD “ALLSTARS” 
Togs a buck and doe 
kids from star milkers. 
Prices $35 and up—write for 
latest list. 
L. BERT NYE, JR. 
“Dogwood,” McLean, Va. 








Use Your Goat Milk 
Cut living costs 
and improve health 


GOAT MILK and the products of the 

the goat can be the backbone of your 
living! Here are four invaluable book- 
lets that help you use (and sell, if you 
wish) your goat milk. 


GOAT PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 
Selected recipes—nearly 100 of them—for 
Soups, 
vegetables, breads, cakes, 
ict cream, drinks, 

25c postpaid 


wsing goat milk and goat products. 
echevon, salads, 
eookies, pies, 
end so on. 


BUTTER FROM GOAT MILK 
Tired of “oley” and butter too expen- 
sive? Owners of but a single goat can 

ike butter from occasional spare 
rge owners can always have butter. 
Dairymen can make a profitable business 
by using surplus milk for butter. This 
booklet tells how. postpaid 


BUTCHERING, CHEVON and HIDES 

The best meat on your table can come 
from your goats! This illustratéd booklet 
tells you how to butcher, cut up the carcass 
and prepare it for use. Also how to care 
for the hides 25c postpaid 


HOME CHEESEMAKING 
The world’s finest cheeses are made of 
goat milk. You can do it at home with 
these simple recipes; equally suitable for 
commercial production 25c postpaid 


dessert, 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 


“h Must for all Goat People” 


Edgar Gehris, Greenwood, Mertztown, 
Pa., writes: “The very excellent ar- 
ticles and tables in the 1952 British 
Goat Society’s Yearbook make this 
volume a MUST for ALL goat people 
—whether experienced or newcomers. 
It should be a goat handbook in every 
goatkeeper’s hands.” 


$1.50 a copy, postpaid 
A few copies of the 1946, 1947, 1949 - 
1950 Yearbooks are available at $1 eac 
the 1951 Yearbook can be had for $1. SO, 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 
CHEESEMAKING 
By J. L. Sammis 
Consulting cheese industry specialist; for- 


mer associate gromeres of dairy husbandry, 
University of isconsin. 


This book is the standard reference 
and text on making all types of cheese, 
and ig now in its twelfth.edition. For 
large or small scale manufacture this 
is the best book on cheesemaking. Well 
illustrated. 


Price $3.75 postpaid 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 











Casebeer, E. Poynor, 
Report by 4) C. Ross, 
reg 


Kenneth Waite.— 
publicity, Portland. 


SOUTHERN VERMONT ASSOCIATION 
BECOMES A CORPORATION 

The firet meeting of the Southern Ver- 
mont Dairy Goat Assn., Inc., was held 
Apr. 20—as this old group becomes a legal 
corporation. The officers were re-elected 
for the remainder of the year, and Mrs. 
Helen Mahoney was made clerk. New 
trustees are Mrs. Margarethe R. Paxton, 
Glenn L. Eaton and Helen Staver 

The July meeting will be held jointly 
with the Central Vermont Club as an all 
day meeting and picnic at Gifford State 
Park. Everyone is invited! 

The annual kid show will constitute the 
August meeting and picnic, held Aug. 17 
at Cashel Hill Goat Farm, Chester. 

pt. 21 will be the ‘date of the annual 
meeting and election of officers.—Report 
by Helen Staver, president, West Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATIONS MEET 
JOINTLY TO INSPECT NEW DAIRY 
San Gabriel Valley (Calif.) Milk 
Assn. and the Southern 
Goat Breeders Assn. held 


in Anaheim, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. James D. Pembrook, and 
to see their recently acquired MacAlpine 
herd of French Alpines.—Report by Mrs. 
Alice Tracy, LaHabra, Calif. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION TO PRECEDE 
MEETING WITH CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


The Indiena Dairy Goat Asen. will meet 

uly 20 at the home of Rev. and Mrs. W. 

rs, Center Point, Ind. Preceding 

the meeting and basket dinner members 

will attend the worship service conducted 

by Mr. Souders.—Report by Mre. Theoline 
Bee, Greencastle, Ind. 


AMGRA TO AGAIN HOLD 
MEETING IN CALIFORNIA 


The annual meeting of 
Milk Goat Record Assn. will be held at 
Pomona, Calif., as part of the goat show 
of the Los Angeles Co. Fair, Sept. 12-268. 
Judge of the goat show will be O. J. Lutes. 


MRS. SANDBURG TO JUDGE 
AT MISSOURI STATE FAIR 


Mrs. Carl Sandburg will judge the dairy 
goat exhibit at the Missouri State Fair, 
Aug. 16 to 24, at Se . Jess Turner is 
superintendent of the at epartment. 
The show is open to out of state exhibitors 
as well as to residents of the state.—Jess 
Turner, Supt., Trenton, Mo 


the American 


Glenn Elmore, grandson of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. T. Elmore, Sebastopol, Calif., 
a sample of a goat baby still using 
his daily quota of goat milk to con- 
tinue his robust health. 





Chimney Rock Herd 


of 
Officially tested Toggenburgs 
Offers kids sired by 
**CHIKAMING SYLVAN JAN AR 
Sen of **Adenetcha Judy AR 412 
(3607 M, 101 F in 10 months) 
*CHIKAMING CORONADO 
MAGNUS 
Grandson of **Fink and son of 
eeeee*Chikaming Meggi AR 1773 
(24865 M, 64 F) 
Out of AR dams with high butter- 
fat. Chikaming, Buckeye, 
Yokelawn breeding. 


A tew mature does for sale. 
Write for pictures and 
production records. 


MRS. DAVID LINDSAY 
Rutherfordton North 




















BREEDERS Désectoup) 


Breeders HNeted are those who 2 iy t ber 
—_ stock to offer for 
licated “*” also have bucks at aoe an Check 
this lst to ler 3 HE breeders of your 
favorite breed—it assurance of val- 
ue when yoy buy 3 = 6 
ARIZONA 
Nubian 
HELENE’S NUBIANS, Helene and Charles 
L. Adams, 3050 E. Ft. Lowell Rd., 
Tucson, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 
French Alpine 
* LINDEN SPRINGS RANCH. Mrs. O. 
Huber, Merrimac Star Rt., Oroville, Calf 


aan 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH, Dolly and Mark 
Rose, 416 Horn Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif 
Toggenburg 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH, Dolly and Mark 
Rose, 416 Horn Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
CONNECTICUT 
Nubian 
* FOUR WINDS, Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Sayles, Rt. |, Box 394, Norwalk, Conn. 


aanen 
* ROCKAWAY GOAT FARM, Exzelia Wade 
Rt. 1, Baltic, Conn. 
ILLINOIS 
French Alpine 
LINCOLN HERD, Charles G. Clack, Rt. | 
Lincoln, Il. 


Saa 

COLUMBINE HERD, Mrs. Theo. Moeller, Rt 
2, Box 33, Springfield, Il 
MARYLAND 


Nubian 
MT. GILEAD, Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Wooden 
Box 317, Rt. 2, Reisterstown, Md. 
Toggenburg 
TWILIGHT HERD, H. W. Mumford, Jr.. 
Rt. 1, Gaithersburg, Md. 
MISSOURI 
Nubian 
LEACH, C. E. 14 West 
Columbia, Mo. 
NEW JERSEY 
Toggenburg 
BLUE HILL GOAT FARM, William M 
Shaw, Blue Hill Rd., Rivervale, West- 
wood RFD be 


. 


Blvd. 5&., 


ag ma 
oggenbur 
TWIN VALLEY ERD. "sans. Walter M 
Sherer, Rt. 2, Manheim, Pa. 
WASHINGTON 


Saanen 
WHITE GOLD, W. F. McCormick, 123 3 
Bal] St., Mount Vernon, Was 
pe my 
Toggenb 
* CLOVERLEAF COAT" * DAIRY, George 
Reuss, Janesville, W 





If you are a breeder of quality stock 
and wish to be included in this Breeders 
Directory, write directly to Dairy Goat 
Journal for rates and information. 
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Classifier) ADS 





Breeders’ Rates: 7c a word for single in- 
sertion; 6 consecutive insertions of seme 
ead. ordered in advance, for the price of 5; 
12 such insertions at cost at 8. Minimum 
$1 ad insertion. Count all initials, numbers 
end abbreviations as words 

Commercial Rates: |0c a word, minimum 
20 words ts as above 

Copy for classified ads must reach Dairy 
Goat Journal before the Sth of the month 
receding date of publication (April 5 for 

ay issue, and so on). If possible send 
eds earlier so that you may receive ac- 
knowledgments for possible correction be 


same discou 


fore that date. Ads arriving after closing 
date appear in next available issue. 

References: Ail new advertisers must 
furnish at least one bank and one business 
reference—ads will not be published until 
such references are thoroughly checked 
(you will save time by submitting written 
statements from references with your ad 
order 

Cash in full must accompeny order. If 
you are not certain as to the cost of your 
ad, write it out and send it to Dairy Goat 
Journal, and we will bill you for it im 
advance 








SULY 1952 
TUE WED THUR FRI SAT 
123 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 31 














Remember July 5—the last day for your 
advertisement to reach Dairy Goat Journal 
for insertion in the August issue. 


‘FRENCH AL P INES 








BREEDI RS 


LOOK A wonderful 8-qt 
French 


Alpine doe (Mille Rosita), 
McCuistior breedir Young, 
\ Passage 
sell all goats 
M 
ducers 
Farm, H 


(12 miles 
Forth W 


hway 


orth) 


Euless, Tex 


French Alpines 
from the only 
Advanced Registry 
herd sires: Snow 
Norte and Snow 
din MacAlpine. What are your 
reply to any inquiry! Paul 
‘Harbe ot Springs, Mich 


A FEM Snow Ridge 
Offered subject to prio 
herd in Mich official 
= Two ster bucks as 

idee Chi-o-gima Del 
Ridge —_ no 
needs 


L. Griffeth 


sale 


*B kids are 
left from our births. These are from 
AR tested o 6-star dams that are 
producing ) ». per day as 2 and 
$ vear ok xe8 bred for fall 
fresheners Buechel. Ky 


FRENCH ALPINES 


1952 


Only 3 


Karl Noller. 
Alpines: Milkers, 
star bucks; rea 
|, Box 553. Foa 


REGISTERED 
yearlings also 
sonable D.M 
tena, Calif 


TOMONA French Alpines: Doe kids and 
several milkers with 2.000. to 3,000-lb 
production backgrounds. Thomas Kent, 906 
N. 40th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz 


purebred 
kids from 
Hensel, Rt 


NOW TAKING ORDERS for spring kids 
feom registered French Alpine heed Lin 
Orchards, Rt. 4, Box 63, Stevens 
Point, Wis 





BREEDERS: Safeguerd your t 





NUBIANS 





TWIN CEDARS Jem Bee Majordonro 
N102657 Sire, Chikaming Alida's Biack 
Pasha N94221; dam, Twin Cedar's Phoebus 
Aurora Girl N102115. Born Mar. 23, 1950; 
$100. Sablemoor Deloren Satan N1t%46$7 
Sire nda Dudes Deloren N103323; 
dam, / n Janice Brita N90020. Born 
May 2, I‘ ; $50. Should be seen to ap 
Registered to buyer. Joseph M 
Rt. 2, Warren, Ohio. 

RECORD breaking Nubian does: Katrein’s 
Charmain, 4246 ibs. milk; Katrein's Lorelie 
3425 lbs. milk. Myra del Valle is Charmain's 
dam and Lorelies maternal grandam. Off - 
spring of these three does for sale: Bucks, 
5 months of age; does, after first kidding 
Alfred Jelinski, 13651 Dronfield, San Fer- 
nando, Calif 

REGISTERED Nubians, 
$50 ach hree-quarters 
3 qts. daily, $35 


wea @ age, can 


preciate 
Burrows 


recently fresh, 
Nubian grade, 
Nubian bucks and kids 
register, $15 each. Reg 
istered Nubian buck, 14 months old, proved 
enn $45 Will sell all at a bargain. B 
Nx 102 E. Second St., Bartlesville, 
Okie 
ALONDRA ~ NU BIANS 
irebred herd from AR 
exceedin 2500 Ibs 
t best. 17 


3 elings 


Small, choice, 
foundation stock 
Four generations of 
fine Nubians including 5 does, 
2 yearling blue-ribbon bucks, 
is and 2 star buck kids. $650 for 
al! FOB ranch. Dr. George, Thousand Oaks 
Calif 

THE ORISKA NUBIANS: Young does 
from high-producing, long lactation dams, 
sired by double grandson of Crispin. Milk 
ing does and yearlings. Registered in 
buyers name ‘rite for description 
Vernan James, Upper Utica St., Oriskany, 

Y 

CHANUBIAN HERD. Limited amount of 
young stock, well bred, well grown; regis- 
tered tm AMGRA. Herd sires, Bay State 
Bojangle’s Andrue N!00375; Chanubian Sil- 
voruson N99300. Mrs. W. Channel, 
Arcadia, Fla 


THREE-YEAR-OLD Nubian buck, grand- 
son of Budletts Brutus; 2-year-old doe and 
her daughter |-year-old. Buck's color is tan 
with black merkings. Two-year doe is bred 
and will kid about June |. All healthy ot 
mals. Mrs. Hattie Ham, New Richmond, | 


ENGAGE breeding stock 
Capricroft Christy, Oakwood Jeep or Na- 
jaraia, bred to Capricroft, Katrein, k- 
wood high-producing dams. Herron's Motel, 
Hazel Creek, Calif. 


HEART O° TEXAS Goat Farm offering 
some choice does: Loma Alto One Spot, 
Heart O Texas Lillie, Loma Alto Belinda, 
and others. Also some fine young bucks. 
Mrs. Grover Dalton, Mullin, Tex. 


~ APRIL 2, 1952, son of Lorelie (3425 
Ibs.) by Oakwood Pride’s Duke who sired 
(4246 Ibs.). Alfred Jelinski, 


Charmain 
13651 Dronfield, San Fernando. Calif. 


MATURE, registered bucks; one ; a proved 
sire of high-producing daughters; and his 
18-months-old son. +. E. Bunn, 1699 N. 
Druid Hille Rd., Decatur, Ga 

“BEGINNERS: If you buy purebreds, be 
sure they are registered in American Goat 
Society, _ Mena, Ark. 

DOES, | BUC KS, best bloodlines, featuring 
type and production. (No Sundays.) Hall's 
Fair Acres, _ Granada, Minn. 

NUBIAN BUCK, registered. d. Feb. dow 
horniess. Three grades. vad lot. Chip- 
pewa Herd, Elmgrove, W. V 

HALL HAVEN HERD 
King George N103031, 
Rt. 2, Box 849, Ojai, 


“STAR bloodlines, pedigreed buck kids; 
will ship. The Smart Goat Sales Stable, 
Rt. 2, S Brewster Rd., ._ Vineland, N. J 








Famous 
2 years old. Can ship. 
Calif. 


aie 


BUCK KID, born Mar. 26. Outstanding 
as to type, vigor, markings and bloodlines. 
Leo Twitchell, Rt. 4, Warren, ¢ a 


~ SHOW QL ALITY does, recent fresheners. 


Also 2 fine doelings, Leo Twitchell, Rt. 
Warren, Ohio. 





SAANENS 





MANORIN SAANENS: Milking does, doe- 
lings and kids of all ages. Finest conforma- 
tion; heavy producers. For farm delivery 
only at reduced prices. E. Lucile Rineap. 
155 Bothin Rd., Manor, Marin Co., lif. 


PUREBRED Saanen yearling “and | spring 
doe kids. Also one 300-Ib. buck, sacrifice 
for $75; your crate or come get him. Have 
crate for kids and yearlings. Mrs. Harry 
Diercks, Rt. 3, Waterloo, lowa. 


PUREBRED Saanen buck 
white, hornless, $35 each. Out of 
dams Registered and transferred to 
buyer Nrs Jeff Wolfe, Rt. 1, Winslow, 
Ark 

PUREBRED, registered Saanens; high 
producers, finest bloodlines Exceptional 
we for foundation and herd improvement. 
Bu kids from AR and imported stock. 
G. “Me ad, Lakeland, Minn. 


BRED ‘purebred Saanen d doe, $ $85. 5. Bred 
Saanen-Nubian, $36. Mature’ purebred 
Saanen buck, hornless, $75. Bangs-TB test- 
ed. John E. Montague, Rt. |, Raleigh, N. C. 

SAANEN OWNERS: American Goat So- 
ciety registry certificates are proof of pure 
breeding Address, Secretary Weis, Mena, 
Ark 


FOR REAL herd improvement buy this 
registered Saanen buck; | year old; from 
6-qt. dam. Only $100 Elzie D. Speir, Bis 
Conley, Ga. 

NOW IS the time to make sure of next 
winter's milk supply. Ask about our July 
fresheners. Write Silverado Saanens, Cobb, 
ake Co., Calif. 


MOONLARCH Endymion’s Achilles, 2- 
year-old buck; dehorned; gentle; ACS-reg- 
istered. J. Granan, 12 Eagle St., Scotia, 
N. Y 


kids, 




















BEAUTIFUL, naturally _hornless kids. 
Does $35; bucks $25. Sire, Golden Hill Jupi- 
ter. Evelyn Hubbard, Rt. 2, Kensington, O. oO. 

1952 SAANEN kids from high- producing 
does Sired by imp. Milkeywhey Francis. 
L. M. Tully, Shawnee, Okla. 





GATE HILL NUBIANS. A few choice 
spring doe kids, Chikaming and Garrochty 
Anna T. 


Cedar Grove, Ind. F 











register 


in American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark.. 


fer proof of pure breeding 


ROMER’S Suniiewer Herd, Admize, Knee. 
offering Advanced Registry does and spring 
kids from world record dams and Advanced 
Registry etre. 


~ ONE FRENCH ALPINE “eat. 1 yea 
oid; proved sire. From Puritan Herd Bin 
Qmne buck kid. Mrs Sullivan, 2620 
Clear | Lake, Springfield, 


“ALP! PINE “buck kid Out a last 
{ue Grand Champion Dr 
eft, ind 


ears 
Bernloehr, 


APEX NUBIANS: Purebreds. Bred for 
vitality, production and beauty. Buck and 
doe kide from Brutus, Chikaming and Oek- 
wood bloodlines. Write for oictures and 
reasonable prices. H. M. Butler. Lewts, Kans. 

FOR SALE: Nubian buck, Famous King 
Solomon N96748. Also | young Nubian 
buck, 8 months old, and grade and regis- 
tered does. Forest Bowman, Rt. 3, George- 
town, Ind. 


CREAMY-WHITE Nubian buck 
born May 15; imported English bloodit 





kid, 


WEEK-OLD KIDS sired by imp. Etherley 
Mynas, from our fine brood dams. Dorothy 
Rogers, Burtonsville, Md. 


QUAKER HILL Saanens. Registered 
purebred doe kids. Tested dams. Mrs. Ruth 


Peckham, Portsmouth, 

“THE LIVEWIRE BREED Send for free 
monthly bulletin. Saanen Club, Allan 
Rogers, sec., Burtonsville, Md. 


BEECH HILL Saanens. 
Stud service. Mrs. 
aine 








Kids for sale. 
Cc. M. Stanford, Wayne, 





KIDS, by grandson of Etherly Myrus, 
om ; white. Also milkers. Chippewa Herd, 
Elmgrove, W. Va. 





Will register and ship. Request pedigree. 
Harlequin Ranch, Rt. |, Box 360, Wateon- 
ville, Calif 


SEVERAL milking grades, related to my 
high-production Saanen strain. T. E. Buna, 
Jr., 1899 N. Druid Hille Rd., Decatur, Ga. 








TOGGENBURGS 


GOAT SUPPLIES 





ONE PUREBRED Toggenburg buck, reg- 
fetered, Chikaming strain, naturally horn- 
less, good size, 2 years, $50. One pure- 
bred, registered Toggenburg doe, 3 years, 
Chikaming strain, $50. Good grade Tog- 
genburg does $35 to $40, fresh. sound, good 
producers otos on request. Monte 
Beggs, Deary. Idaho 


REGISTERED 
does, excellent 





Toggenburgs Producing 
family milkers and founda- 
tion stock. A few 1952 buck kids from 
heavy producers, sired by Chikaming 
Adobe. Dr. J Cornelius, Edina, } Mo. 

REGISTERED Semaine 
kids. Sire, Norvi Vom Garatal, 
aming Sylvan Jan. Farm 
$35 each. Will ship. Write 
Honeysuckle Lane, 


January 1952 
son of Chik 
raised; dandies. 
The Rickmans, 
Hartsville, Tern. 


TOGGENBURG PICTURE: Printed in “full 
color on high quality paper. Size 6x9. Suit- 
able for framing. 25c postpaid. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 


TRY A KEYBO ARD | Toggenburg for 
steady production. Registered does and doe 
kids available. Mrs. James Malley, Salem, 
Va. 


REGISTERED Toggenburg does, 
freshen this summer; excellent for 
milkers. Buck and doe kids. 
Freelandville, Ind 


™ DAIRY | GOAT RANC H. | Seen: pure- 
bred Toggenburgs exclusively. Stud bucks 
Dr. Wolf, Carthage. Mo 

WRITE American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark., for help with your registry problems 
It will pay you 

DOELING, 
fresh Sept. | 
rollton, Ohio. 


due to 
winter 
Paul Lammers, 


grade, out of gallon milker; 
Mrs. Raymond Gotschall, Car- 





FOUR FINE Toggenburg bucks for sale, 
or will trade for registered doe kids. H. J 
Walmsley, Minneapolis, Kans. 





SEVERAL BREEDS 





BANBRAE ACRES offers Toggenburg 
yearlings and 1952 doe kids sired by star 
buck out of Crystal Helen and Hybarn 
stock; buck born Sept. 1951, out of above 
buck and dam out of Sangamo Gretchen 
A 5-year-old Nubian buck, grandson of 
Chikaming Ambassador Pierrot. Stanley G 
Bandeen, 210 Wallace Center Bidg., Louis- 


ville 7, Ky 





RIO LINDA SAANENS, Alpines, 
Toggenburgs From highest 
bloodlines of each breed Bred yearlings, 
buck and doe kids, including several top 
show winners. Now available at r bl 


Nubians, 
producing 


GOATS WORMY? Try Edgehill Farms 
Goat Formula W. No starving, no drenching. 
Teaspoonful in the feed once each week, $1 
quarter Ib.; $3 Ib. Formula M, an organic 
tonic, puts end keeps them in fine condi- 
tion - increases milk flow. $1.25 Ib., pre 
paid. Fred B. Keifer, Marshall. i 


SPECIAL—Full 4-inch imported Preston 
Stockman's knife. Clip, spay and sheep's 
foot. Ideal for goat's hooves Finest 
Solingen Germany cutlery steel, razor 
sharp $4.20 postpaid Write: Noller, 
Smyrna Rd., Buechel, Ky 





12-GAL. STAINL E $s steel enillk pasteur- 
izer and 2-valve stainless bottle filler and 
capper; like new; reasonable. Write for 
details and Indian Trail Goat Dairy, 
706 Indian Aurora, Ill 


hoto 
rail, 





STOP teat-sucking." Apply harmless, ef 
fective No-Teat-Suk. Guaranteed. Send $1! 
for ounce bottle. Sanident Company, 7512 
S. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 19, m 


‘PAPI R BOTTL ES, printed ee goat milk, 
$4, 100; $36, 1000. Charges collect. Bottle 
caps $2.50, 1000, postpaid. Clinton Keagy, 
New Castle, Pa. 





WANTED 





WANTED: Married veteran with grade 
schoo! children who has a little income, 
fair mechanic; pioneer blood. Open range 
Ozarks. Right family can independent 
in 2 years. Ralph Lundy, | Elling ston, Mo. 

WANTED: One purebred, 
pine buck kid, naturally hor 
large, hardy, heavy 
Beggs, Deary, Idaho 


"spotted, Al. 
from 
Monte 


ile "ss; 
edeien ers 





EXCHANGE 





ENGLISH Springer pups 
old, 2 bitches. Registered; 
ably. Will trade for good doelings or goete 
within 200 miles radius of Chicago. Ore 
McNeice, Rt. 1, Valparaiso, Ind. 


3 and 6 months 
priced reason- 





GOAT DAIRY FOR SALE 





ONLY ESTABLISHED goat dairy in com- 
munity of 140.000. Unlimited demand; fully 
equipped; netting now over $800 monthly. 
Outstanding purebred herd. 38 acres lan 
optional. Write Box C, care of Dairy Goat 
Journal, ‘Columbia, Mo 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





prices. N S. Goodridge, Rt. 2, Box 530, 
Auburn, Calif. 


IDEAL GOAT FARM 
French Alpine kid; 2 crossbred Toggen- 
burg kids, | yearling; 3 Saanen kids cross- 
bred to my French Rishes buck. These kids 
are from good stock and priced to sell. 
Stedman Baker, 4214 W. Bristol Rd. 9, 
Flint 7, Mich 

RANCE-RAISED, hardy and 
Alpines, Saanens, Toggenburgs, 
According to buyers’ demands and 
awards, we believe we have what 
. potas stock. Top Notch Ranch, Fabius, 





I have for sale | 





registered 
Nubiana, 





FOR SALE: One registered all-white, 
hornless Saanen buck; best bloodlines; 15 
months old Price $100 One Toggenburg 
doe; had first kid, now milking. Price $50. 
Will ship. Paul Krause, Box 68, Grand 
Junction, Mich. 





SEVERAL Toggenburgs or Alpines to 
sell. Will show them at the following fairs: 
Itlinois State Fair, Ohio State Fair, Read- 
ine, Pa., Fair. Look me up. Dr. Bernloehr, 
Brazil, Ind 





OAKWOOD offers Bambi, 
pine buck North 
Nubians, Alpines, 

mn show winners. 


tio 
Colfax. Calif. 


champion Al- 
California kid show. 
all ages. High produc- 
Mrs. V. E. Thompson, 





~ REGISTERED. purebred Saanens, Toggen- 
bures, Nubians, Alpines. Bucks, does, 1952 
kids. Choice stock. Reasonable prices, 
Louis L. Gakle, Rt. |, On'ario, Calif. 
. 


KING RANCH Bluestem and the new Buf- 
felgrass. Seeding details and prices. Guy 
Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas 


FOODS 








THE MARVEL juicer: is indeed a marvel 
It makes vegetable or fruit juices; no water 
needed; disposes the pulp. Grinds nuts, 
bread-erumbs; pulverizes food in a 
jiffy. We grind flour, cornmeal, cereals; 
nothing removed Sell health foods, un- 
bleached white flour. Ask for folder; en- 
close stamp. The Stone Mill, Box 699, Lodi, 
Cali 





FRESHLY dried herbs 
Mountain area. Makes an imvigorating tea 
rich in natural vitamins A month's sup- 
ply for $1. Mrs. Wilma Fowler, Masonville, 
Loveland, Colo. 


from this Rocky 





TANNING 





YOUR GOATSKINS, deerskins 
which) made into finest gloves! 
Wood Factory, K-DG, Johnstown, N. Y. 


(state 
K. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BOOTS—High- grade, handmade. 
Western style. Made to your measurements 
agg Crichet Boot Company, El 

ex. 


fancy, 





Here Tt Jal 


Gust What 7 Wanted 
to Know 


That’s what most goat owners 
say when a problem in goatkeep- 
ing comes up and they turn to 
their well-thumbed copy of AIDS 
TO GOATKEEPING—the most 
useful book in the goat owner’s li- 
brary. 

AIDS TO GOATKEEPING is the 
one book that is especially designed 
to give you those essential helps com- 
pletely, carefully and simply—a book 
jam-packed with the answers to al- 
most any question that comes up. For 
twenty years it has been the standard 
authority, the largest selling book on 
goatkeeping. Now in its fifth edition it 
is new, modern and more valuable to 
you than ever before. 

Look at the list of contents for a 
hint of the help you get—then order 
your copy today. 


Aids to Goatkeeping 
Pifth Edition 


By Corl A. Leach, editor 
Dairy Goat Journal 


—CONTENTS— 


. Foreword 12. Milking 
Pre-Goatkeeping 13. Production Rec 
Suggestions ords 

. Suggestions for Care of Milk 
Purchasing 1). Flavo: ed 
Housing and Milk 
Equipment Udder Troubles 
Care and Man Ailments 
srement Parasites 


Feeding 

Breeding Dehorning and 

. Care of the Dry Other Operations 
oe Common Sense 

Care of the in Goatkeeping 

Freshening Doe . Goatkeepina 

Care of Kids Definitions 

Care of the 

Buck 


-o 2 ewe * * Yh 


—54 illustrations— 
Price $2 postpaid 
Wad this order form today! 
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CHIKAMING HERD 


{on continuous test for |5 years) 
offers 1952 DOE and BUCK KIDS 
from our best AR dams, backed by 

4 to 6 generations of official 

PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Nubian © Toggenburg © Saanen 
Also for fall delivery, a few does 


bred to freshen in 
NOVEMBER for WINTER MILK 


Our pedigree sales sheets are ready to 


mail! Let us know your wants! 


MES. CARL SANDBURG 
Flat Rock North Carolina 











BROWN’S 
Powdered—Special Process 


Goat Milk 


It’s Good 
Widely accepted by doctors and 
customers. 


1 Ib. tin (makes 5 gts.) 
% case (6 lbs.) ... 
% case (12 Ibs.) 
ONE CASE (24 Ibs.) 
(Quantity discounts to dairies) 


All shipments PREPAID in USA 


BROWN GOAT FARMS 
Menomonie, Wis. 


TRA SRERBRER RRR RRA 888-528 -50 





LAKE-LAND FARM 
Toggenburgs and French Alpines 
Order 1952 kids now @ Both sexes 
@ Both breeds @ Prices right @ Crates 
light @ Special price on 2 yearling Tog- 

genburg bucks. 
FRANK A. LONG 
Rt. 3 Box 503-A Texarkana, Tex. 











o 


DOROTHY MART 

SURIC HERD 
Purebred 

Nubians and Toggenbargs 

Entire herd on continuous test 


SURIC FARM, RD 2, Newtown, Pa. 
Phone Wycombe 3836 

















PEDIGREE BLANKS 


Fine, roomy, 4-generation pedi- 
gree and description forms. Just 
what you went for “sales 
sheets” as well as records. Size 
Oixll im. Sc each; 3 for lOc; 10 
for 25c; 50 for $1. Postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Meo 








According to Congressman Carl 
Curtis the Defense Department is 
spending $2,500,000 to send 87 Army, 
Navy and Marine officers to civilian 
law schools. This means a cost of 
$28,620 to educate each one in law. 
The Defense Department should send 
them home to papa to educate for 
he'll educate them for a fraction of 
$28,000 if they are worth educating. 
Or does this prove my suspicions that 
professional army men are slow to 
learn anything outside of war? 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Occasionally we receive a letter 
from one who has failed with dairy 
goats and he insists that money can- 
not be made with dairy goats in face 
of the facts that there are those who 
are making a living up to a few who 
have become wealthy from goat 
dairies, It would have been just as 
logical for Harry Truman to haye said 
that no one could make money with 
a haberdashery because he failed. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

An article in Kansas Farmer recom- 
mends massaging udders with a damp 
towel, either cloth or paper. It states 
that temperature makes no differ- 
ence. In the same article it urges 
against any mental disturbances. 
Neither cow nor goat will accept a 
cold towel massage without a de 
of shock when the towel first touches 
the udder. Warmth, whether moist 
or dry, has a stimulating effect on 
the udder while cold will have a slight 
tendency in the opposite direction. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Dr. William A. Albrecht of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri gives animals 
credit for knowing more than man in 
some things. He has supervised 
many experiments in feeding “free 
choice” and finds that animals usual- 
ly eat those things that are best for 
them. I have been trying to force a 
locally prepared dairy feed on my 
goats. They do not care for it, hence 
a let up on milk, though the feed is 
supposed to be scientifically worked 
out for producing high production. 
I then tried a feed not intended for 
goats securing a slight increase in 
production. What I'm trying to say 
is that your feed problem is a real 
problem. If one could always get uni- 
form feeds perhaps a formula could 
be worked out that would be rather 
uniformly satisfactory. While we 
think of oats as oats and corn as corn 
there is a great difference in taste 
and food value. In the experiments 
under Dr. Albrecht hogs will clean 
up the corn fed from a certain field 
that has been fertilized one way and 
pass by the corn from another field 
handled under different conditions. 

If I could have but one choice, I 
would rather have good hay and no 
grain than poor hay with grain. Best 
of all is good hay and good grain. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Our Boone County Fair here in 
Columbia is planning the largest goat 
exhibit ever held in the state. Exhibi- 


tors from Boone County who compete 
in the show ring must have their 
goats at the fair Aug. 29, 30, 31 and 
Sept. 1. Others must have their goats 
in place by 9 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, Aug. 30, and leave them till 5 
o'clock of the same day. There will 
be a basket lunch at noon so bring 
your goats and a basket of food. Dr. 
Durant says he’ll furnish the coffee 
and our local Coca-Cola man, Ed 
Roberson, says he'll furnish the 
Cokes. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

“Some few weeks ago on the Charlie 
McCarthy show Edgar Bergen had 
some very complimentary remarks 
about the value of goat milk. This is 
the second time in the past several 
years that I have heard this and have 
written him thanking him for his 
favorable eomments,” writes P. E. 
Avett, Anna, Il. 

It would be a nice gesture for those 
who criticized his attempt to slander 
dairy goats through Mortimer Snerd 
to now write and express appreciation 
for his boost for goat milk. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Develop your kids as rapidly as 
possible so they will be ready for 
late fall breeding thus saving a year 
on their productivity. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 
Get rid of horns as early as possible. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

A buck is estimated by what his 
ancestors were and proved by what 
his daughters turn out to be. 

CLUSIONS— 

Do not permit worms and lice to 
rob you of your milk supply. Also 
keep the goats on their toes by fre- 
quent trimming of hoofs. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

I hired a university student this 
week. He seemed to take his work 
as an opportunity. His father died 
four years ago and he and his 
brothers are trying to keep the farm 
running and also get their education. 
He talked about the farm as though 
it, too, is an opportunity and a priv- 
ilege to help run it rather than to 
think of it as just a job that has to 
be done. We need more such young 
men. Maybe we need more of that 
attitude with goat owners, too. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Rather frequently we are urged to 
go into a fight to attempt consolida- 
tion of the two record associations or 
to kill one off and promote the other. 
If consolidation could be accomplish- 
ed through the influence of Dairy 
Journal we would be derelict in our 
duty if we failed to use that influence. 

But I do not believe there will be 
consolidation until the goat breeders 
unite in a solid front for unification 
of the industry. It will require con- 
siderable (but rather unimportant) 
give and take. It will require the 
setting aside of prejudices and sel- 
fishness. Let me ask you and you 
and you how much will it injure the 





Fine for the Fairs 
Tell more people about 


GOAT MILK 


Here is a circular that tells what 
people who have used goat milk have 
to say about it—and what physicians 
say who recommend goat milk. The 
title is, “You Are Invited to See What 
Goat Milk Can Do.” It is a powerful 
sales talk to tell the public about the 
benefits of goat milk. 

They are FREE to you—all we ask is 
that you pay the mailing costs at the 
rate of 25c per 100 (or less). All we ask 
is that you see the copies you receive 
are distributed where they will do the 
most good! And, of course, we hope 
you will recommend Dairy Goat 
Journal at the same time. 

Write today for copies—be sure you 
specify the number you feel you can 
actually use to advantage, and enclose 
mailing cost. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 








of 
GOAT DAIRYING 
By FRANK COUTANT 


FROM AMATEUR backyard goat 

owner to commercial goat dairyman, 
Frank Coutant grew in the dairy goat 
business. Here he outlines the steps 
to success, the pitfalls to avoid so that 
owning dairy goats is a money-making 
pleasure all along the way. Whether 
you own one goat or a thousand THE 
ABC OF GOAT DAIRYING adds to 
the pleasure and profit of the enter- 
prise. 


—Contents— 


the Deiry 











t May Become a 
. Feeding 
Feeding for Health and Pood 
Milking Doe 
and Care of the 

:. Pregnant 
2. 
3. Sim Home jauua 
cS Gedemes 


1. 
2. Business 
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4. to Buy ts 
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8. 
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Price $1 postpaid 
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industry if you surrender your 
“ruthers” and concede those points 
to the other side? Will it injure more 
than a consolidation will help? It will 
be difficult to convince any calm 
thinking man or woman that there 
is any one point, or all the points of 
contention, as important as consoll- 
dation. Anyone who stands out for 
these petty differences lowers him- 
self in the eyes of those who are truly 
interested in the industry. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

Mrs. I. E. Ettien, Rogers, Ark., 
takes me to task for speaking of a 
goose “quacking.” She tells me that 
ducks quack and geese honk. I note 
that Webster speaks of wild geese 
honking but says nothing about 
domesticated geese and it was the 
domestic variety about which I wrote. 
This all reminds me of a city ordin- 
ance of which I have a copy in which 
milk is described as being the lacteal 
fluid preduced by a cow or goat when 
the animal has been milked complete- 
ly dry. What is it if the animal is 
not milked completely dry? 

USIONS— 

To all our new subscribers, and this 
is good advice for many older sub- 
scribers, I suggest you attend goat 
shows this fall. You can get more 
first hand information and education 
about goats in a brief time than by 
much reading and correspondence. 

How would you answer an inquiry 
like the one just received, “How 
rouch does the average goat give? 
What is she worth? How much grain 
should I feed? What kind of pasture? 
What does the milk sell for? Where 
can I find a market?” (All this on a 
post card with no stamp for reply.) 

Much of this information can be 
gained by visiting with exhibitors in 
your area for they are more familiar 
with conditions and prices. Of 
course, as we have mentioned so 
many times, your county agent or state 
university is always ready to help 
and they are familiar with grains and 
pastures in your area. 

However, keep coming with your 
problems and we'll give all the as- 
sistance possible. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

I drove about fifty miles to see a 
doe that was claimed to be a gallon 
milker that was offered for $12. She 
was shaggy, two extra-large super- 
numerary teats so placed as to inter- 
fere with easy milking, and surely 
not capacity enough to produce more 
than 2 qts. per day if the doe could 
be persuaded to fill it. There were 
8 or 10 kids “out to pasture” living 
on grass and water in a trough for 
drinking that chickens also had 
access to. The kids were pitiful runts. 
They would not weigh much more 
than a newborn kid should. They were 
probably turned out to shift for them- 
selves before they were a month old. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

I hope all fairs have finally cut out 
the class for champion for all breeds. 
Let each breed compete within its 
own breed, not against other breeds. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 


Does in milk that will not be judged 
till afternoon should be milked that 
morning. By permitting the udders 
to become so distended a good udder 
may be ruined besides causing ex- 
treme discomfort to the doe. 





Three Simple Ways to 


Save 
Money 


1—Join the AMGRA 

2—Record your transfers with- 
in 60 days 

8—Register your goats before 
they are a year old 


PRICE LIST 


Members Non-members 
Registrations, under 1 yr. of age 

$1.00 $2.00 
Registrations, over 1 yr. of age 

3.50 7.00 


Transfers submitted within 60 days 
50 50 
Transfers —, later than 60 days 
1.00 
Revising a salen to current date 
50 50 
Three-generation pe 


Four-generation pedigree 
2.00 


2.00 
4.00 


THE AMERICAN 
MILK GOAT RECORD 
ASSOCIATION 
Ipswich, Mass. 








Silver Spring Herd 
French Alpines and Nubians 
Having greatly reduced my herd 

I will have a very limited number 


of spring kids of both breeds for 
sale. Bucks reserved on order only. 


+ 
Two exceptionally fine Nubian 
bucks. One is 10 months old, dark 
mahogany-red with black trim. 
One star buck, mottled black and 
white, 2% years old. 


° 
All inquiries answered promptly. 


MRS. JOHN Q. BATCHELDER 
Merrimac, Mass. 


Mail address: Rt. 1, Haverhill, Mass. 

















OAKDALE GOAT RANCH 
an of the LaSuise Herd 
Most mature stock we can spa 
sold. Listing now buck «a doe kids, 
1952, to ay ty 4 months—all 3 breeds. 
M. B. ETTIEN 


Ark. 
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Purina Research goat embryo at 2 months 


Embryo at 3 months 


A sound feeding program starts with that dry doe — 
the hardest-working animal in your herd. While she’s build- 
ing her kid she needs the choicest nutrients you can supply. 
It’s a good plan to feed Purina Goat Chow to offset the heavy 
drain of gestation. Then, help the new kid build a rugged 
frame by feeding it Calf Startena—starting after the first 
week—Goat Chow after 4 months. This is the program top 
breeders are following with good results. You, too, will find 
the proof in your milk pail when you feed Right Straight 
Through on Purina! 


Buy Goat Chow ond Calf Startena at your local Purina Dealer's 
Store—the Store with the Checkerboard Sign 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « St. Louis 2, Mo. 


| PURINA | 
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